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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKXS. 


The History of Italy, from the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement of 


the Wars of the French Revolution. By 
Greonce PercrevaLt, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 
pp. 1178. London, 1825. Whittaker. 


TueRE are two things that please us in this 
work—-the first is the modesty of the author, 
who says he is aware that the deep interest 
and value of the subject demanded an abler 
pen; and the second is the manner in which 
it is printed: the date and abstract on the 
margin, likean act of Parliament, reminding 
us of works of this description, as they were 
published half a century ago, and affording 
a ready clue to any period or subject. 

It might seem extraordinary that we should 
have so long remained without any consecu- 
tive history of Italy, from its fall, were we not 
aware that it required no ordinary share of 
confidence in an author to become the con- 
tinuator of Gibbon. It is, however, stil! 
more remarkable that no foreign author has 
executed this task, for even Sismondi’s ele 
gant but voluminous work only embraces a 
part of the subject, more amplified, and oc- 
cupying a wider range than Mr. Iallam’s 
Middle Ages, but equally incomplete as a 
history of Italy: neither of them give an 
aecount of that inglorious period of five cen- 
turies which succeeded the fall of the western 
empire, or the three centuries that have 
elapsed since the second fall of Italy. 

To Mr. Perceval the public is indebted for 
supplying a void in our historical literature, 
and well has he executed his task. is 
Work is a succinct, well-written, and com- 
prehensive narrative of the prominent vicis- 
situdes of Italy; and in no country have the 
vicissitudes been more striking. It has been 
observed that, in reading Gibbon’s work, we 
tre too apt to lose the facts of history in ad- 
miring the beauty of the style; while Hume, 
though an able historian, is too fond of disser- 
tation. Mr. Perceval claims no merits but 
those of conciseness and accuracy, certainly 
very essential ones in an historian; but his 
style is easy and correct. He seems to have 
taken nothing on trust, but to have entered 
intO a patient investigation, not oniv of 
is divided into chapters and sections, each 
embracing a distinct period. Thus, the first 
part of the first chapter contains the history 
of Rome from the fall of the western empire 
to the coronation of Otho the Great, a gloomy 
period, during which Italy became Succes- 
Sey Overrun by the Goths, the Lombards, 
‘td the Franks. In tracine the history of 
Pah several periods, Mr. Perceval cives an 
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and society. When the Lombards mied in 
Italy the fendal system prevailed ; gentlemen 
and nobility were uneducated, and several of 
them could not write their own names: the 
invasion of the Frauks under Charlemagne 
improved the condition of Italy in some 
degree. Of this prince Mr. Perceval gives 
the following portrait :— 

* He is, certainly, one of the most extraor- 
dinary and greatest characters in history. Lis 
private life was deformed by licentious 
amours; he was unsparing of blood, though 
not constitutionally cruel, and his successes 
in Germany were defiled by atrocious but- 
cheries: yet his vices were relieved, though 
they were not palliated, by frugality and teim- 
perance ; and his barbarous ferocity was 
strangely contrasted with elevated views of 
national and intellectual improvement. In 
a life of restless military activity he found 
leisure to reform the coinage and regulate the 
legal standard of money in his realms; he 
sathered about him the learned of all coun- 
tries; founded schoo's and accumulated h- 
braries; he encouraged commerce; and he 
meditated the union of the Roman and bar- 
barian codes into one great system of juris- 
prudence. If he derived much of his renown 
from a contrast with the rude characters wh 
preceded him, and the imbecility of his im- 
mediate successors; if it enhanced the bril- 
liance and grandeur of his appearance that he 
stood alone, as it has been beautifully ex- 
pressed, “like a beacon upon a waste, or a 
rock in the broad ocean ;”’ his great qualities 
still blaze with unfading light, and his memory 
still towers in magnificence above all ordinary 
fame. 

‘The successors of Charlemagne were 
unable to wield his mighty sceptre, and sank 
under the burden of his colossal power. It 
was fortunate for humanity that the medic- 
crity of their talents, and the repeated divi- 
sions of their enormous patrimony, prevented 
the confirmation of an universal monarehy ; 
which, in its perpetuity, would have degraded 

Europe to an equality wita China, and con- 
demned it to a state between ignorance and 





ng picture of the state of manners 


civilization, without energy or power, without 
glory or \ wfue ; 


| We shall not accompany our author in 
events, but their causes and effects. The work | 


tracing the history of Italy through its nights 
| of barbarism or days of glory, but shall select 


| here and there a few striking and characteris- 


| tic passages. The assassination of Berenger, 
king of Italy, in 924, is an instance of the 
blackest ingratitude we ever read :— 

‘Ife reigned for thirty-six years as king of 
Italy, and for the last nine of his life with the 
dignity of emperor. Active and courageous, 
humane and honourable, he was a prince of 

















considerable talents and virtue, and his life | 
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was at last sacrificed to the indulgenee of a 
eenerous, but misplaced, confidence. The 
archbishop of Milan and several lords, all of 
whoin he had loaded with benefits, entered 
into a plot against him, and engaged a noble 
Veronese, named Flambert, whose son the 
emperor had held at the baptismal font, to 
assassinate him.  Berenger, having disco- 
vercd the conspiracy, summoned lambert 
into his presence, reminded him of the kind- 
nesses which he had received at his hands, 
and of the vows of attachment which he had 
poured forth in return: pointed out the little 
truit which he could hope to gather from his 
meditated guilt; and, presenting him with 
a golden cup, added, “ Let this goblet 
be the pledge of my oblivion of. your 
crime and of your repentance. Take it, 
and do not forget that your emperor is 
also the sponsor of your child.” The same 
nicht, instead of shutting himself up in the 
security of his fortified palace, Berenger, to 
show that he had discarded all suspicion, 
slept unattended in a summer-house in his 
gardens. But in the morning, as he was 
going to mass, Flambert, accon:panied by an 
armed retinue, met him, and, approaching as 
ifto embrace him, basely stabbed him with 
his poniard. History has failed to explain 
the motives of this revolting act of ingratitude 
and treachery, and has only related the retri- 
butive vengeance which instantaneously over- 
iook it. Milo, count of Verona, rushed to 
the aid of the emperor, and, though too late 
to defend him, sacrificed the traitor and his 
associates on the spot.’ 

It is well observed by Mr. Perceval that 
the current of the Italian annals, instead of 
flowing in one great and uninterrupted 
channel, breaks out into a multitude of 
smaller streams, which it is difieult to follow ; 
in order to do this the better, Mr. Perceval 
treats the political and religious history sepa- 
rately. The rise and progress of the papal 
power is ably bree in these volumes, 
although the author says he has no inclination 
to follow his authorities through the scanda- 
lous “vices which characterized the poees of 
the ninth and tenth centuries, when for many, 
years the supreme pontiffS were hestowed on 
the church by two women of wanton and 
vicious character, Theodora and her daughter 
Marozia. The first chapter of Mr. Perceval’s 
work closes with an acceunt of the capture ef 
the Venetian brides by the pirates of [stria:— 

‘ According to an ancient custo:n, the nap- 
tials of the nobles and principal citizens of 
Veuice were always celebrated on the same 
day of the year and in the same church. The 
eve of the Purification was consecrated to 
this publie festival, and the state anpually 
increased the general joy of the wre by. 
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endowing twelve maidens with marriage por 
tions. In the morning gondolas elegantly 
ernamented assembled from all quarters of 
the citv at the episcopal church of Olivolo. 
The aifianced pairs disembarked amidst the 
sound of music; their relations and friends, 
in their most splendid habiliments, swelled 
their retinue; the mech presents made to the 
brides, their jewels and ornaments, were 
proudly borne for display; and the body of 
the people, unarmed, and thoughtless of dan- 
ger, followed the glad procession. The 
{strian pirates, acquainted with the existence 
of this annual festival, had the boldness to 
‘prepare an ambush for the nuptial train in 
the city itself. They secretly arrived over 
night atan uninhabited islet, near the church 
of Olivolo, and lay hidden behind it with 
their barks until the procession had entered 
the church, when, darting from their conceal- 
ment, they rushed into the sacred edifice 
through all its doors, tore the shrieking 
brides from the arms of their defenceless 
lovers possessed theinselves of the jewels 
which had been displayed in the festal pomp, 
and immediately put to sea with their fair 
captivesand theirbooty. Buta deadly revenge 
evertook them. The doge, Pietro Candiano 
4. had been present at the ceremony ; he 
shared in the fury and indignation ef the affi- 
anced youths, they flew to arms, and, throwing 
themselves under his conduct into their ves- 
sels, came up with the spoilers in the lagunes 
of Caorlo. A frightful massacre ensued ; 
not a life among the pirates was spared ; and 
the victors returned in triumph with their 
brides to the church of Olivolo. A proces- 
sion of the maidens of Venice revived for 
many centuries the recollection of this deh- 
verance on the eve of the Purification. But 
the doge was not satisfied with the punish- 
ment which he had inHicted on the [striots 
tle entered vigorously upon the resolution of 
clearing the Adriatic of all the pirates whe 
infested it; he conquered part of Dalmatia; 
and he transmitted to his successors, with the 
ducal crown, the duty of consummating his 
design.’ 

The tameness with which the Italians now 
brook slavery forms a singular and degrading 


contrast to the fierce spirit of their ancestors, ! 


when an individual insult to a plebeian by a 
nobleman roused the people to a commotion, 
which ended with the demolition of the 
houses of the nobles, and their expulsion 
from the city. In an account of ihe military 
system of the Lombards, Mr. i’erceval mi- 
nutely describes the carroccio, orstandard car 
of the state, first used by Eribert, archbishop 
of Milan, in the war of 1035 :—~ 

‘It was a car upon four wheels, painted 
red, and so heavy that it was drawn by four 
pairs of oxen, with splendid trappings of 
scarlet. In the centre, raised upon a mast, 
which was crowned by a golden orb, floated 
the banner of the republic, and, beneath it, 
the Saviour, extended on the cross, appeared 
to pour benediction on the surrounding host. 
Two platforms occupied the car in front and 
behind the mast, the first filled with a few of 
the most valiant soldiers of the army, the 
chosen guard ofthe standard, the latter with 
a band of martial music. Feelings of religion 
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aud. of military glory were strangely associ- 
ated with the carroccio. It was an imitation 
of the Jewish ark of the covenant, and it was 
rom its platform that achaplain administered 
the holy oftices of Christianity to the army. 
It thus became sacred in the eyes of the 
citizens, and to suffer it to fall into the hands 
of an enemy entailed intolerable disgrace. 
The thickest of the battle ever encircled the 
carroccio: it guided the advance, the duty 
of its defence gave order and a rallying-point 
in retreat, and it was in every situation cal- 
culated to remedy the absence of discipline 
and the unskilfulness of military movement 
which belonged to that age. It afforded a 
common centre, a principle of weight and 
depth and solidity, to the untrained infantry 
of the citizens, and enabled them te resist 
without difficulty the impetuous charges of 
the feudal chivalry.’ ‘ 

The papal clergy, in ail ages, have been 
ambitious of power, and some of them have 
possessed great influence ; such was the case 
with a Dominican friar in the thirteenth 
century :— 

‘While the papal intrigues were cherish- 
ing the seeds of war, a singular spectacle of 
an opposite nature was exhibited in northern 
Italy. Some members of the newly-esta- 
blished order of Dominican friars employed 
all the powers of eloquence over a half civi- 
lized age in exhortations of universal peace ; 
and the preaching of one of these brethren 
had an astonishing but transient influence 
upon the ardent temperament of the Italian 
people. At Bologna, Padua, Verona, and 
the surrounding cities, Giovanni di Vicenza 
began, three years after tne pacification of 
1230, to denounce the iniquity of war and 
to inculcate the gencral forgiveness of inju- 
ries. tle was heard with veneration and 
humility. At his voice the feuds of genera- 
tions were hushed, vows of reconciliation 
were poured forth by tue bitterest enemies, 
and he was entreated by contending cities and 
factions to reform their governments and 
compose their differences. So absolute be- 
came his influence, that a general assembly 
was convened ou the plain of Paquara, upon 
the banks ofthe Adige, for the establishment 
of perpetual peace; and the Guelf and Ghi- 
belin cities and castles of Lombardy were 
emptied of their popuiation at the summons 
of the preacher. By this immense concourse 
an universal amnesty and oblivion of mutual 
wrongs were declared at his suggestion, and 
Giovanni became the arbitrary master of 
political consciences. But he had not virtue 
and disinterestedness to support the office 
which he had assumed—it indeed it had 
ever been possible to supportit. fe aspired 
at becoming the temporal as well as the spi- 
ritual director of his flock : he gressly abused 
his authority, and the people of Vicenza, 
awaking from the dreams of enthusiasm, 
shook off his strange yoke, and consigned the 
pseudo-apostle of peace to a captivity from 
whence he escaped only with the entire loss 
of his ephemeral reputation.’ 

The feuds of the Guelfs and the Ghibelins 
were long the bane of Italy, and in the thir- 
teenth century an event occurred which de- 
luged the city of Romagna with blood :— 
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‘The noble families of the Giereme; and 
Lambertazzi of Bologna, the chiefs of the 
Guelf and Ghibelin factions of theiy city, had 
long been opposed in deadly animosity, when 
GBonitazio Gieremei and Imilda, the daughite, 
of Orlando de Lambertazzi, forgot the ep. 
mity of their houses in the indulgence of a 
mutual and ardent -passion. In one of the, 
secret interviews in the palace of the Lam. 
bertazzi, the lovers were betrayed to the 
brothers of Imilda; she fled at their ap. 
proach, but they rushed upon Ronifazio, im. 
mediately despatcised him w ith their poisoned 
daggers, and dragged his body to a deserted 
court. The unhappy girl, returning to the 
chamber, discovered his cruel fate by the 
stains of blood, and traced the corpse to the 
spot where it had been thrown. It was yet 
warm, and with mingled agony and hope she 
endeavoured to suck the venom from its 
wounds. But she only imbibed the poison 
into her own veins; and the ill-fated pair 
were found stretehed lifeless together. This 
sad catastrophe inflamed the hatred of the 
two houses to desperation; their respective 
factions in the city espoused their quarrel; 
they flew to arms; and for forty days the 
streets and palaces of Bologna were the 
scenes of a general and furious contest, which 
terminated in favour of the Guelfs. The 
Lambertazzi and all their Ghibelin associates 
were driven from the city; their houses were 
razed, and twelve thousand citizens were 
involved inacommon sentence of banishment. 
But the exiles, retiring to the smaller towns 
of Romagna, were still formidable by their 
mumnbers; and, offering a rallying-point to 
almost all the Ghibelins of Italy, were joined 
by so great a force, that, concentrating under 
Count Guido di Montefeltro, they twice de- 
feated the Guelfs, and filled Bologna with 
consternation.’ 
In Florence the nobles displayed a very 
lawless spirit: in the thirteenth century :— 
‘The insolence and tyranny of the nobility 
at length excited the violent indignation ot 
an individual of their own order, who had 
associated himself in one of the commercial 
companies. During his short period of oflice 
as a prior, Giano della Bella seized the 
moment when the people were assembled in 
parliament to suggest and carry some remark- 
able enactments for reducing the nobles to 
obedience to the laws. The most effectual 
and praiseworthy of these was the creation o! 
a gonfalonier of justice with a permanent 
guard of one thousand citizens, which was 
shortly increased to four times that number. 
The duty of this officer—the sword of the 
eivil power—was to execute the commands 
of the magistracy and the sentences of the 
law. His guard was selected from the dif- 
ferent divisions of the city, and distribut 
into companies, the commanders of which, 
termed also gonfaloniers, were resolved upo” 
particular occasions into a college or corpo- 
rate body, which shared in the public delibe- 
rations. When the gonfalonier of jusuce 
hung out his confalen or banner from te 
windows of the public palace, the commences 
of companies immediately repaired to ao 
with their followers; and he marched at ™ 
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fal or refractory offender. The gonfal onier | 
of justice was at first subordinate to the sig- : 
niory of priors; but the importance of his 

functions shortly ecasioned his elevation to 

an equality with that body, ay webiabeenya 
in placing him at their head. Like them he 
was elected every two months, dnd resided in 
the public palace ; with them he completed 
igniory ; aud he was in effect the first 
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nagistrate of the state. | | 
Wars between the rival republics and inter- | 

nal revolutions succeed each other with such 


rapidity in Italian history, that the country | 
appears one scene of broil and warfare :— | 


‘Qne circumstance in the war between 


Pisa and Florence may possess some attrac- | 


tion forthe British reader. Among the foreign 
condottier! who served in these campaigns, 
hy far the most celebrated captain was an 
Englishman; and the palm of martial excel- 





lence is conceded by contemporary writers 


ty the bands of our nation who followed his | 


standard. After the peace of Bretigui, which 
our Edward LIT. and John of France con- 
cluded in 1358, their disbanded soldiery had 
formed themselves into companies of adven- 
ture, several of which, after horribly ravaging 
the exhausted provinces of northern France, 
carried their devastations into Provence ; 
and from thence one of them, the White, or 
English company passed + into the service of 
the Marquis of Montferrat, who was still at 
war withthe Visconti. But, with the charac 

teristic inconstancy of such adventurers, the 
company shortly delivered the marquis from 
their onerous maintenance, by entering the 


| 
| 


Pisan pay on the expiration of their engage- | 


ment with him. 


They had been trained in | 
the wars of Edward III. and the Italian his- | 


torians speak with admiration both of their) 


valour and of their ability in surprises and 


> 


I 


ound to each otherin a species of associa- 


poser of other men’s stuff.’ He might, 


tion; and, as the White Company mustered a | however, claim the merit of collecting from 
thousand lances, besides two thousand infan- 


trv. their whole fore: 


vwas five thousand men. | 


Th: ay cavaliers Wa lp littie oOLrer use rf the if 
horses than to bear them in their heavy 
armour to the field of battle, where they 


stratagems, —the partisan warfare of the) 


times. Their cavalry introduced two new 
Inilitary practices into Italy: the custom of 
reckoning their numbers by /ances, and of 
dismounting to combat on foot. Each lance, 
as it was termed, was, at least at this time, 
composed of three t cavaliers, who were 





* €Mr. Roscoe has fallen into a strange in- 
accuracy in speaking as if the gonfalonier of 
justice was at a later period subordinate to the 
college of priors (Lite of Lorenzo de Meilici, 
Vol.il. p.51.); and Mr. Hallam, on the other 
hand, omitting to notice the steps of this use- 
‘ul magistrate’s ascent to the presidency of 
the signiory, would leave tue reader to sappose 
tat the original constitution of his office placed 
lim in that station.’ . 

iF ‘Our countrymen themselves, no desir- 
“vie acquisition for Italy, introduced with them 
A still more appalling evil. 
Shifting their quarters across the Alps, to avoid 
he frightful pestileace which was then extend- 
ag its ravages frum the north into the south of 
France: but, instead of escaping this scourge, 
they carried it with them into the Lombard 


i lal > 7 npr od . 
Haims, whence it was communicated to the 
test of ltaly.’ 
> 6 fa’ ae . 
*. In some, however, of the bands of Ger- 
= 38 Mercenaries serving in Italy at this period, 
* cavaier was attended by a man-at-arms, 
tnd a “" y/ ‘ : ° . 7 
ted and €quipped like himself. As these 
al arile saint . ’ 
binds were called barbuti, from the 
~~ 4 which 


wan 


tk 
> forse-h ornamented their 


ur 


' neriod we shall find him passing the 
remainder of his life in the ineessant troubles | 


They hoped, by | 


| 





usually dismounted and formed an impene- 
trable and resistless phalanx ; 
close order, with their ponderous lances 
lowered at the charge and each held by two 


towards theirenemy. their det. 


and in this 





ud cheers | 


arins 
O} piate end 
Kogland 


vanced with | 


rr™. 


men, thev slowly ad 
Tysive 
Aap ‘+ , 2M 

were of the mixed character 
mail, which was still retained in 


and France, after the full casing of steel had | part of the new world; but it 1s 
Over their mail-coats | Mining districts and 


been adopted in Italy. 


4 . - . } 
of interlaced chain they wore cutrasses of! ' 
land, inthis mining and undermining ave, as 


iron; their brasses, their cuisses, and boots, 


. . . . | 
were of the same material; and their array | 
shone with dazzling splendour, for each cava- 


lier was attended by a pace, whose constant 


| occunation was to burnish his armour. 


‘These hardy English bands, habituated 


to their own bracing climate, braved with | 
indifference the utmost rigour of an Italian } 
fanxious for tie 


winter; the severity of no season was a pro- 
tection against their enterprises ; and the 
light sealing ladders, which they carried in 
detached pieces, facilitated the war of sur- 
prises wherein they excelled. 
their leader added to the reputation which 
these qualities of soldiership obtained for 
them. This eminent captain, who is called 
hy the [talians, deuto, or Auguto, was Sir 
John tLiawkwood, an adventurer of mean 
extraction, for he is sail to have been ori- 


ginally a tailor, who had been knighted by | 


Edward TU. for his distinceuished services in 
the Frencli wars. 
with the supreme command of their forees in 
the contest with Florence ; and from this 
long 
of Italy, and deservedly regarded as the most 

- eS: o: 8 ae a oie Oe ee — >. 
acconipiisned comMmMahnaei ot nis times. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Selections from the Various Authors who have 


wrtilen CONCE rng Brazil » MA0€ particula ly 


respecting the Captaincy of Minas Gerats 
and the Gold Mincs of that Province. By 


Banctay SJounTeNeEy, author of ‘The! 
Historical Inquiry relative to the late IEm- | 


peror Napoieon.’ London, 
1825. E. Wilson 

Attnoren Myr. Mounteney write well 

and ably on more subjects than one, yet in 

the work before us he avows himself what 

old Wotton would call ‘a gatherer and dis- 
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casques, this became the general term for ca- 
valry composed, like them, ef lauces of two 
horses. 

‘This custoin of computing cavalry by lances 
was of feudal origin, when the knigit himself, 
the lancer, was attended by several mouuted 
retainers, more lightly armed, who composed 
with him the full equipment of his lance. But 
it does not appear that, in the White Company 
and other mercenary bands, the men of the 


same innee were anything more than comrades 


/and equals who chose to serve inseparably to- 


’ ) 
cat 

Ye ies. 
S 


} 
land 
| of useful information to persons visiting this 


Phe talents of | 


The Pisans entrusted him | 


various sources a mss of information on a 
subject of great interest at the present time, 


-and of arranging tt in a Systematic manner. 


Mr. Mounteney commences with a brief his- 
tory of Brazil, from its discovery by Pinzon, in 
1499, to the establishment of a constitutional 
and imperial government, under the Emperor 
Don Pedro the First. The author then 


treats of the navigation, general geography, 


natural history. ology, imimeraiory, &c. o 


Brazil: the work also contains medieal hints 


suevestions to travellers, anda variety 


- 


to the 
the mines that Mr. 


Mounteney principally directs his attention, 


Viathews calls it, his account of the subrect 
will be read with interest. 
i neonnected as we are with the Anzio, or 


and Peruvian, Pasco Peruvian, or Peruvian 
other mining ' by whatever 
names they may be called, and being less 
precious metals than some 
persons, we feel no particular inclination to 
discover what countey is the richest in ore, 
or wich mine is likely to be the most pre- 
ductive to the possessors. On this point no 
) difference of opinion prevatts, 


| 
| . . . 
| United Mextean, Angio-Chihan, or Chilian 


or compaiies, 


doubt muc’ 


and perhaps the question 13 only to be acen- 
rately determined by experience. Mr. Moun- 
teney contends, and we believe with much 
truth, that Brazil is particul uly rich in mines; 
and indeed this is pretty clear from the cir- 
cumstance that, injudiciously as the art of 
mining is conducted, Brazil has produced, 
and continues to produce, the greater part of 
ithe gold which circulates at this time in 
| europe. The following Is the account of 
the mines in the district of Minas Geracs, and 
the method of working them :— 

| © The first gold which ts certainly known 
| to have been produced in Minas Geraes, was 
ta sainple of three orfavas, present d in 1695 
to the Cumitain Mor, of Esyirito Santo, by 
Antonio Rodrieuez Arzain, a native of the 
town of Juhoute, since which period it has 
the districts of which 


iS COMPNDOSE l. 


' been discovered im ail 
i the captaincy 

‘She news of gold having been found in 
Minas Gerats soon attracted there a great 
number of Paulistas and Europeans. It was, 
| however, in 1703, that the principal influence 
_ of adventurers to the mines took place : mean- 
while, discoveries of gold continved to be 


| _ , > y —_ 
‘made. In 1714, one piece of natrve gold 
lavas found, which was worth 700 twdreis 


nearly £200.) Three others of nearly the 
same size, and one of the value of 3000 
crusados ( £300.) were also about this period 
dug from the earth, although the latter had 
the disadvantage of lying deep. 

‘At the commencement of the miaing sys- 
tem in the Brazils, the common method of 
proceeding was to open a square pit, which 
| the workmen called cata, till they came to 
| the cascalho: this they broke up with pack - 
axes, and, placing it ina betes, a wooden 
vessel, broad at the top and narrow attle 
| bottom, expored at to the actren of. runmng 
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water, shaking it from side to side till the 
earth was washed away, and the metallic 
particles had all subsided. Lumps of native 
gold were often found from twenty to one 
hundred oifavas in weight; a few which 
weighed from two to three hundred, and one, 
it is asserted, of thirteen pounds; but these 
were insulated pieces, and the ground where 
they »were discovered was not rich. All the 
first workings were in the beds of rivers, or 
in the <éaboleirus, the table-ground on their 
sides. 

‘In 1724, the method of mining had un- 
dergone a considerable alteration, introduced 
by some natives of the northern country; 
instead of opening catus, or searching-places, 
by hand, i carrying the cascalho thence to 
the water, the miners conducted water to the 
mining ground, and, washing away the 
mould, broke up the cascalho in pits under a 
fall of the water, or exposed it to the same 
action in wooden troughs; and tins a great 
expense of human labour was spared. 

‘At the commencement of the preset 
century, there was a general complaint in 
Minas Geraé€s, that the ground was exhausted 
of its gold; yet it was the opinion of all 
scientific men, and still continues to be so, 
that hitherto only the surface of the earth had 
been scratched, aud chat the veins are for the 
most partuntouched. The mining was either 
in the beds of the streams or in the mountains ; 
in process of time the rivers had changed 
their beds; the miners discovered that the 
primary beds were above the present level, 
and these they called guapiarus; the next 
step is the taboleiro, which seems to be close 
by the side of the veiv, or present body of the 
All these are mining-zrounds: the 
first is easily worked, because little or no 
waters remain there; the surface had only to 
be removed, and then the cascul/ho was found. 
In the second step, wheels were often re- 
quired to draw off the water; the present 
bed could only be worked by making a new 
cut, which is called valo, and diverting the 
stream, and, even when this is done, the 
wheel is still wanting. The wheel was a 
clumsy machine, which it »was frequently 
necessary to remove, and fifty slaves or more 
were employed a whole day in removing it. 
This was the only means in use for saving 
human labour, for net even a cart or hand- 
barrow was to be seen; the rubbish and ‘the 
cascalho were all carried in troughs upon the 
heads of slaves, who in many instances had 
to climb up steep ascents, where inclined 
planes might have been formed with very 
little trouble, and employed with great advan- 
tage. 

‘River mining, however, was the easiest 
and most effectually performed; it was, 
therefore, the commonest. But the greater 
part of those streams which were known to 
be auriferous had been wrought. The moun- 
tains were more tempting, but required much 
greater labour; a few bracas, if the veins were 
good, enriched the adventurers for ever, and, 
in the early days of the mines, the high 
grounds attracted men who were more enter- 
prising and persevering than their descend- 
auts. The mode of working in such ground 
is not by excavation, but by what is called 
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tulho alberto, the open cut,—laying the vein 
bare by clearing away the surface. This 
labour 1s immense, if water cannot be brought 
to act upon the spot; and, when even there 
is water, it is not always easy to direct it, nor 
will the nature of the cut allow always of its 
use. When the miners found no cascalho 
in the mountains, they suspected that the 
stones might contain gold, and they were not 
deceived in the supposition. This is the 
most dificult mode of extraction: the stones 
were broken by manual labour, with iron 
mallets; in a few instances only, one ma- 
chine was worked by slaves, instead of 
cattle. 

‘The modes of mining having been so im- 
perfect, it has not unreasonably been con- 
cluded, that now, when more scientific means 
are about being adopted, Bazil is likely to 
yield a greater quantity of gold than at any 
former time.’ 

We have no room for an account of the 
Other mines in Brazil, but, as we presume 
every person who can speculate a thousand 
pounds in mining shares can give a few 
shillings for a good work on the subject, we 
shall refer them to the volume before us. 
Two brief extracts we shall make; the first 
shows the progress of improvement in the 
Brazils :— 

‘The post-office at Rio Janeiro has ex- 
tended its connections to every part of Brazil. 
In the capital, booksellers have established 
themselves, and gazettes are published both 
here and at Bahia. These changes, though 








many of them more immediately affect the 
metropolis, have, and will continue to have, 
a considerable influence over the whole coun- 
try: other improvements, belonging more 
immediately to the interior, have added to 
the general prosperity. Forts have been 
built on the frontiers, and detachments sta- 
tioned wherever it was thought they would 
be beneficial. Telegraphs have been erected 
along the coast. Men eminent for their 
knowledge have been ordered to the pro- 
vinces as governors, and a strict charge has 
been given them to proceed upon the prin- 
ciples adopted in the capital, for the benefit 
of the state. Tinally, a company has been 
formed, under royal patronage, for 1mprove- 
ment in the art of mining, and another for 
effecting maritime assurances.’ 

As the Brazilians often play tricks upon 
travellers relative to ore, and file up the brass 
pans and kettles we send them, which they 
pass off as gold-dust, we shall quote Mr. 
Mounteney’s test for detecting gold-dust that 
has been adulterated :— 

‘Place a little gold-dust in a glass tube or 
earthenware saucer, and pour nitric acid 
upon it; then hold the glass or saucer over a 
flame, or upon a few embers, until red flames 
(nitric vapours) arise: if it be pure gold, the 
liquid will not become discoloured, but if 
pyrites or brass filings should have been 
mixed with it, the acid will become turbid, 
sreen, and black, discharging bubbles of air. 
After the ebullnion has ceased, the residue 
should be washed with water, and acid again 
poured upon it, when the same efiect mpay be 
observed, but in a less degree; and if the 
experiment be repeated till ull effervescence 
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ceases, it will, finally, leave the gold-dus 
pure. 

We must repeat this work contains 
deal of useful information relating to 
which was hitherto scattered over ny 
heavy and expensive works. 


a great 
Brazil, 
Nerous 
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Lules, by the O' Hara Family : COntAiniag 

Crohoore of the Bill- Hook, the Fetches, aug 

John Doe. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 1163. Lon. 

don, 1825. Simpkin and Marshal 
Turse tales are three in number, and are en. 
titled Crehoore of the Bill-Hook, the Fetches 
and John Doe. They combine an admirable 
picture of the manners and superstitions of 
the Irish, and the state of society, with well. 
told and interesting narratives ; and, although 
they are avowedly tales of fiction, many 
of the incidents have been realized, and there 
is no instance of either crime or virtue relat. 
ed that has not a counterpart in Irish history, 
Many of the characters, which are admirably 
drawn, have all the fidelity of portraits, and 
are to be found in real life, while others lay 
claim to great originality, and are painted with 
a vigorous hand. The author is a man of de 
cided talent, who is intimately acquainted 
with Ireland and the Ivish character. The 
first tale we shall notice is Crohoore of the 
Bill-Hook. 

The scene of this tale is laid in Kil- 
kenny, at the commencement of whiteboy- 
isi, and the author gives a melancholy pic- 
ture of the stute of society at that time, when 
the persecutions of the Roman Catholics had 
made them consider the Protestants as their 
natural enemies. The tale commences with 
an lrish wake, which is well described, 
aud at which an old man relates how 
Anthony Dooling and his wife Caauth (whose 
wake they were keeping) had been murdered, 
and their only daughter, Alley, carried away 
the same night. Anthony, or Tony, Dooling 
was a substantial farmer, kind-hearted and 
hospitable, but of a violent temper ; the ser- 
vants of his house sat with the family, and, 
one Christmas eve, Pierce Shea, who courted 
Alley, called as usual, and a dance was 
struck up, while Tony indulged in a can of 
ale :— 

‘There was but one individual present, the 


quick and resolute glance of whose red eye, 


as it shot from one to another of ‘the dancers, 
showed no sympathy with the happy scene. 
This was a young man, in the prime of life, 
as to years, but with little else of the charm 
of youth about him. An exuberance of bris- 
tling fiery-red hair stared around a head 0 
unusual size; his knobby forehead projected 
much, and terminated m strongly-marke 

sinuses, with brows of bushy thickness, the 
colour of Iris hair ; his eyes fell far inte tert 
sockets, and his cheek-bones pushed out ['e 
portionably with his forehead, s0 that vn 
eyes glared as from a recess ; then his ¢ se 
were pale, hollow, and retiring ; his ones 
the old Milesian mould, long, broad-backe , 
and hooked; his jaws came unusually 10! 

ward, which caused his teeth to start out we 
his face ; and his lips, that, without muc® . 
fort, never closed on those disagreeable es : 
were large, fleshy, and bloodless. the upr 
one Wearlng. in common with his chil 
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ait beard, just changed from the down of | cur. On one occasion, he comes nearly up bottom of his breeches- ket, and, with 
aaa to the bristliness of manhood, and as | with him, plunges into a river after Crohoore, | great sobriety of face, buttoning them up. 


‘ot unshaven. ‘These features, all large to | 
disproportion, conveyed, along with the un- 

leasantness deformity inspires, the expres- 

sion of a bold and decided character ; and 

eoinething else besides, which was malignity 

ot mystery, according to the observation or 

mood of the curious observer. Had they, 

together with the enormous head, been 

jaced on the- shoulders of a man of large 

size, they would not, perhaps, have created 

much extraordinary remark; but attached, 

in the present instance, to a trunk considera- 

bly under the height of even men of low sta- 
gure, their unnatural disproportion probably 

heightened their unfavourable expression, 
and, joined to another cause we shall have 
eccasion to notice, created, among his rustic 
eompeers, a feeling of dislike and dread for 
their possessor ; repelling all freedom, which, 
by the way, he did not seem anxious to en- 
courage. 

‘Having said this young person was ver 
short in stature, it should be added, that he 
was not at all deformed. Across his shoul- 
ders and breast, indeed, was a breadth that 
told more for stremgth than proportion, and 
lis arms were long, and of Herculean sinew ; 
but the lower part of the figure, hips, thighs, 
and legs, bespoke vigour and elasticity, ra- 
ther than clumsiness, and it was known that, 
strange-looking as the creature might be, he 
could run, leap, or wrestle, with a swiftness 
and dexterity seldom matched among men 
of more perfect shape and more promising 
appearance.’ 

This was Crohoore, the hero of the tale, 
who was sharpening a rusty bill-hook on a 
whetstone, the grating of which offended 
Tony Dooling. He bade him leave off, and 
was answered by sullen looks. Tony, who 
was rather intoxicated, called Crahoore many 
Scurvy names, ordered him off to. bed, and 
struck him, when he fell down and cut his 
head; he turned round his. ghastly face on 
his master, and, banging the door after him, 
left the room. Pierce had promised to call 
early and conduct Alley to church next morn- 
ing; but, on entering the house, found Tony 
and Cauth Dooling, with their servants, dead, 
and weltering in blood, Alley gone, the 
bill-hook stained with human gore, and Cro- 
hoore missing. The murder of the Doolings 
and their female servant, together with the 
abduction of the daughter, were at once fixed 
on Crohoore, particularly as the best horse in 
the stall was missing. The: neighbours, 


and owes his preservation from drowning to 
the very man he was in quest of. At another 
time, while in pursuit of Crohoore, accom- 
panied by Rhia Doran, one of the secret 
leaders of the Whiteboys, who had been re- 
jected by Alley (whom he had once carried 
off, until rescued by Pierce Shea), and pro- 
fessed a false friendship for his rival, a man 
attempted to shoot Pierce, but his gun snap- 
ped fire, and at this moment the assassin re- 
ceived a shot in the arm. 

In one of his adventures, Pierce Shea 
thought he had found Crohoore ; but it was 
the wrong man, and he earnestly asked par- 
don :— 

‘« Dicu-a-uth*,” 
stranger. 

“«* Dicu-as-mayu-uth +,” answered Pierce: 
scarce able to articulate, overcome by exer- 
tion, and the nervousness that generally suc- 
ceeds the sudden excitation of hope or fear 
when as suddenly disappointed. 

««“ Savin’ manners,” continued the man, 
* will you let a body be askin’ you the name 
that’s on you’—May be you'd be Master 
Pierce Shea?” 

‘“The very man,” said Pierce. 

‘Why, then, you’re only the very man I 
tuck you for, an’ the very one I was wishin’ 
to see, into the bargain.” 

‘*Tfere you see me, then; and what af- 
ter?” 

‘**T hard iv your story, an’ could make a 
sort iv a guess to what you're about, I’m 
thinkin’; may be you're not huntin’ Cro- 
hoore-na-bil-hoge !’”— 

‘Your guess is as true as the daylight.” 

‘* Niusha, then, as good loock ud have 
id, I have a sort of a notion that maybe I'd 
he the very boy could tell you where to find 
him.” 

‘“ Where, where?” exclaimed Pierce. 


suid the astonished 


, 


At last he thought of going on. 

‘ «Why, then, I'll tell you every word 
about id. You must know, Master Pierce, 
myself is none 0’ you common counthry spal- 
peens (not for to say so by way of disparage- 
ment o’ the country where I was bred an’ 
born); but I knows more nor a dozen o’ 
them cratures, that does nothin’ only dig an’ 
plough from year’s end to year’s end; I have 
a sort of a call to-the law, d’ye see me, an’ F 
goes to the neighbours wid a bit o’ paper, or 
maybe a bit o’ calf-skhin, just as the thing 
happens to be ;”” winking cunningly. 

‘We may venture to mention here, beg- 
ging pardon for the digression, that in alf 
probability it was a happy circumstance for 
the process-server, that Andy Houloan heard 
not this intelligence, as, from his cradle, he 
mortally hated all ‘* bums *,” and might have 
felt little repugnance in knocking a chip from 
his skull, just out of general antipathy tothe 
race. 

‘* What have I to do with this?” asked 
Pierce. 

‘“ Why, I’m only lettin’ you into id fur 
to larn you that I’m not the gourloch to be 
frightened wid your sheeog stories, or the 
likes, an’ fur that raison, to the ould duoul 
myself bobs "em. Well, a-roonm. I over- 
hard them sayin’ id, that had a good right to 
know all about id, as how there was a lob o’ 
inoney fur the man that ‘ud lay hould o° this 
Crohoore; an’ so I went here, an’ axin’ 
there, an’ maybe [ didn’t make out the ups 
an’ downs o’ the thing; hopin’ I'd cum 
across him in some o’ my thravels ; an’ sure 
enough) I have him cotched this loocky an’ 
blessed merning.” 

‘ But where is he, man?” impatiently 
interrupted Pierce; “what do you keep me 
here for?” 

** Och, a-bouchal, there’s two words to a 





‘An’ I'll be bould to say, you'd be for 
offerin’ somethin’ that ‘ud be handsome, for 
the news.” 

*« I'd give the wide world !” 

‘«“ That’sa good dale, if it was your's to 
give.” 
~ €% Or all I have im the world!” 

‘Au’ that’s a purty penny, too, by all 
accounts that [ could hear. But, somehow, 


for araguthchise ;¢ an’ if there was sich a 
thing asa guinea-orrh§, or a thing that a- 
way, an’ if we war to see the face iv id, who 
knows.” 





who had always regarded Crohoore as some- 
thing more than human, and under the pro- 
tection of fairies, now recollected how their 
cattle had died, when they quarrelled with 
him, and numberless proofs that he was— 
‘Not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet was on’t.’ 
_ True it was that Crohoore had forcibly car- 
ried off Alley Dooling, and lodged her safely in 
a retreat not easily discoverable. Pierce Shea, 


- . 
wer to recover the girl to whom he was be- | 


trothed, as well as to avenge the murder of 


or ‘ , ° A 

: ‘ parents, labours incessantly to discover 

ve man who had carried her off, in the 

course of whi *h 5 > 2} }. ne? ene 
uch some singular incidents oc- 


Pierce ran his hand into his pocket, and 


{drew out a brace of guineas; bank-notes | 


were then ascarcity. 


information, quick ; oh, quick, quick, and 
Heaven bless you?” 

‘“ They're the right sort, to a sartainty,” 
observed the man, stooping down, jingling 
the guineas separately on a flat-stone rear 
him, and then folding them up in a dirty 
piece of paper, thrusting them into the very 
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+ ©God and mo'her save you.’ 


§ Golden guinea.” 


| 

} 

, 
{| ® God save you. 
| 

| t ‘Money down.’ S 


myself, ever an’ always, had a likin’ an’ love | 


‘““« fere, then,” he said, “and now your | 


bargain: if you war the omadhaun to give 
your money beforehand, that’s no raison in 
life myself ‘ud be over soon wid my speech.” 

‘Rascal! do you mean to tnfle with 
me?!’ rejoined Pierce, clutching his pistol. 

*“Be pacable, now, a-vich,” said the 
limb of the law, drawing a brace of them 
from his bosom ; ‘‘ you see, if you're for that 
work, I’m not the fool to venture out where 
rib-breakin,’ done wid a sledge is often our 
| Lest treatment: an’ so, here’s two good shots 
| for your one; but where's the useo’ that when 
we can settle the matther in a more lawful 
| manner. Just listen to me I was goin’ to 
_sthrike a bitof'a bargain wl you: you must 
/ as good as take your buke oath—an’ its put- 
| tin’ unheerd of thrust in you, when I haven't 
| the buke to hand—but I hear you come of as 
| honest a stock as myself—well, you must 
| swear that every skhilling o’ the reward, fur 
the cribbin o’ this bouchal, ‘ill come into my 
pocket, an’ no other body as mooch as sneeze 
at it.” 

** 7 swear by my father’s soul, you must 
get every farthing of it.” 
~ € See, now; sure that’s more asy nor to 
waste our powther for nothin’; an’ tell me; 
duv you see no sort of a place you'd be for 


* ¢ Bailiffs.” 
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hiding yourself in, supposin’ a body was pur- 
shuin’ you?” 
ae ; } _ anew 2? 
ido you mean the cave? 


‘ Just across the field was the terrific-look- | 


ing entrance to the cave of Dunmore. 

*** That's the very spot, a-vich; keep your 
tongue to yourself; heep your toe in your 
brogue; tell no livin’ sowl what we're about ; 
i'm just going a start o’ the road, to shuv 
this to a neighbour,” showing a latitat, ‘fan 
L'il be wid you again while you can shake 
yourself; stop in the mouth ©’ the cave, an’ 
waich til J come; an’ I’m the divil’s reugue 
or we'll ketch a hould o’ the bouchal, plaise 
Ciod.”’’ 

This fe!low intimates that Crolioore is se- 
creled in the cave of Dunmore, of which we 
have the following animated description :— 

‘The cave of Dunmore is regarded as the 
great natural wonder of this distmct; so 
much so, that travellers come out of their 
road to see and explore it. At the time 
of our narration, it was believed by the sur- 
rounding peasautry to be the residence of 
every description of supernatural beings ; 
nay, to this day, there are shrewd notions on 
the point; but, at a remoter one, the con- 
Viction reigned in its glory. Here, on great 
occasions, did the good people hold their 
revels; and it was also the chosen abode of 
the Leprechauns, or fairy mechanics, who, 
trom all quarters of the island, assembled in 


it (the cavern being suspected to ramify, 


under ground, to every point of the king- | 


loin), for the purpose of manufacturing foot- 
cvear for the little race to which they were 
appended. This could not be doubted, as 
many had heard the din of their hammers, 
aud caueht odd glimpses of their green sher- 
keens, or of their caps with red feathers in 
fuem, what time the stars grew white before 
tile Sul. 
horvid sprites, of whose nature there existed 
no clear notion, but who, in the very dis- 
tant abodes of the cavern, roated along the 
ef brink of alittle subterranean rivulet, the 
boundary of their daik abode, and who took 


vast deheht in exterminating anv unfortunate 


( 


; ey a -) eS =. 
Leing: fool-hardyv enough to cress the forbide | 


qaen Siream, and so encroach on theif Cdarm- 


’ , ’ i | \ 
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vern: but oftener the merry flury-laugh, and 
the small fairy music, tuneled 


breeze. 
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"$e avsoirie poysiOCnonry Or tie paace 
was calculated to cxeite superstitious notions 
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In the midst ofa leve! hel la pres ty itate ine 


clined plane led down to a sudden pit, 
across Which, like a vast blind areh, the en- 
trance yawned, about eighty feet perpendi- 
culor, and from thirty to forty wide ; over- 


hung and festooned with ivy, lichen, bram- | 


| 


},! bs, and te- 


Lie. and a variety of wild shru 


nanted by the owl, the daw, and the carrion | 
crow, that made rustling and screaming | 


tong! ' wan 
exit into the daylight as soon as disturbed by 
all exploring foot: and when, all at once, 
you steod en the verge of the descent, and 


} Dall +) | Feaar ane ehia sand 
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It was the dwelling, too, of more | 
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darkness of this gaping orifice, repelling 
and chilling the curiosity that it excited,— 
giving a promise of something to be dis- 
covered, and a threat to the discoverer,— 
suggesting a region to be traversed so differ- 
ent from our own fair familiar world, and yet 
nameless danger to be incurred in the pro- 
gress,—your heart must have been either 
very callous or very bold, and imagina- 
tion entirely a blank, if, at this first glance, 
you felt no unusual stir within you. 
, ‘After entering the mouth of the cavern, 
| the light of your torches showed you that vast 
masses of rock protruded overhead, ready, at 
every step, to crush, and held in their placeas if 
by miracle alone. A short distance on, two 
separate passages branched to the right and 
to the leit. ‘To explore the one, a barrier of 
| steep rocks, made dangerous by the damp 
| slime that covered them, should be scaled ; 
| then you proceed along a way of consider- 
fable length, sometimes obliged, from the 
| lowness of the heading, to stoop on hands 
‘and knees, still over slippery rocks, and over 
' deep holes, formed by the constant dripping 
of the roof; til at last you suddenly entered 
a spacious and lofty apartment, known by 
the name of the market-cross, from its con- 
taining a petrified mass, that has some like- 
ness to the ancient and curious structure so 
called. Indeed, throughout the whole cham- 
ber, the awful frolic of nature bears compa- 
rison with art:—ranges of fluted columns, 
that seem the production of the chisel, only 
‘much dilopidated by time, rise almost at 
| correct distances to the arching roof; by the 
| way, having necessarily been formed by pe- 
| trifaction, drop upon drop, it is astounding 
ito think of the incalculable number of years 
consumed in the process. And this is the 
regal fairy-hall; and the peasants say, that 
i when the myriad crystallizations that hang 
| a out, are, ona gala evening, Uluminated, 
/and when the for-ever falling drops sparkle 
fin the fairy light, the scene becomes too daz- 
| zling for mortal visicn. 
| ‘The other passace winds an equal dis- 
| tance, and leads to the subterranean rill that 
| bubbles, as before mentioned, over scraps of 
‘human bones: and over some entire ones, 
/ too, we having, when led to the eavern for 
| scenic illustration of the facts of this history, 
)adventurously plunged our hand into the clear 
| water, and taken therefroin a tibia of unusual 
‘length ; and, indeed, the fact that such hu- 
man relies are there to be seen, almost a 
| quarter ofa mile from the hight of the earth, 
ltaust, if we reject the peasant’s fine supersti- 
tion, show us the misery of some former time 
-of civil conflict, that could compel any 
wretched fugitive to seek, in the recesses and 
'horrers of such a place, just as much pause 
“as might serve him to starve, die, and rot.’ 
We have already alluded to the forcible 
| picture it gives of the miscries of some of the 
Irish, from the oppressions of the proctors, 
‘and other causes. Pierce is introduced by 
Doran to au assemblace of Whiteboys; it is 
an admirable scene; we have, however, only 
room for the harangue of one poor wretch, 
| Terence Delany, who was stripped of his ail, 
A pre- 


, ,. , - ‘ 
schoolmaster. hal spoken of 


i 


who his wife was on her death-bed. 


Vous Orator, a 


en 








a SS, 
the good they might do, when the poor crea 
ture, driven to desperation by his : 
thus addressed the meeting :— 

‘* Who talks of the good we can do? 
we look not to do good ; we are not able no; 
fit todo good; we only want our revenge | 
And that, while we are men, and have 
strong hands, and broken hearts, and braing 
on fire with the memory of our sufferings— 
that we can take. Your father, young man, 
never writhed in the proctor’s gripe; he has 
riches, and they bring peace and plenty, so 
that the robber’s visit was not felt or heeded - 
but look at me !’’—With the fingers of one 
hand he pressed violently his sallow and wi- 
thered cheek, and with the other tore open 
the scanty vesture, that, leaving him unco. 
vered from the shoulders to the ribs, exhj. 
bited a gaunt skeleton of the human form— 
“T have nothing to eat, no house to sleep 
in; my starved body is without covering, 
and those I loved, and that loved me, the 
pulses of my heart, are gone; how gone? 
and how am I as you see me?—Twelve 
months ago I had a home, and covering, and 
food, and the young wife, the mother of my 
children, with me, at our fire-side; but the 
plunderer came on a sudden: I was in his 
debt; he has a public-house, and he saw 
me sitting in another in the village; he took 
my cow, and he took my horse; ke took 
them to himself; I saw them—and may all 
ill-luck attend his ill-got riches !—I saw them 
grazing on his own lands; I was mad ; every 
thing went wrong with me; my landlord 
came, and swept the walis and the floor of 
my cabin; my wife died in her labour ;— 
who was to stand up for me /—where had I 
a friend, or a great one to help me?—No 
one ; no where ; there is no friend, no help, 
no mercy, no law for the poor Irishman; he 
may be robbed —stripped — insulted — set 
mad—but he has no earthly friend but him- 
self !’— ; 

‘The wretch sprung from his scat, seized 
his vessel, and, with the look and manner of 
a maniac, indeed, added— 

‘And here let every Man here pledge 
me! May /is heart wither, and his children 
and name perish !—May the grass grow on 
his hearth-stone, and no kin follow his corpse 
to the grave, who will refuse to wreak on the 
hard-hearted proctors the revenge they pro- 
voke by the sorrows they inflict 1" 

In a moment ‘of frenzy, Pierce took the 
Whiteboy’s oath, and was appointed by Do- 
ran lieutenant of the parish of Clarah; pay, 
he even went so far as to promise to attend 
them, on a future evening, in a nocturnal vi- 
sit to Peery Clancy, the tithe-proctor, who 
had so cruelly treated Terence Delany : the 
proctor 1s visited, carried off, buried chin- 
deep in the ground, and deprived of ils ears. 
Terence Delany is ordered to be the sentinel, 
and release him inan hour. Terence would 
have killed him, had not Pierce Shea feared 
as much, and returned to save the tithe -proe- 
tor, who had the ingratitude to denounce 


Pierce as a Whiteboy, and give him in “ 
i 


Wrongs, 


tody. Pierce and Terence are rescued, ) 
; , . are 
their way to prison, by a party wae “ 
. ¢ . a . ‘ , } e } 

scemingly conveying a corpse to chure!; 
when tea- 


sergeant of the party, however, act 
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cheroasly; @ dreadful contest ensues, in 

which much blood is shsd, but the peasants 

remain the victors. . Terence Delany is, 

however, slain, and his last prayers are for h:s 

mother and children; he begs his mother 

ruay be told that he died with the traitor’s 

blood on him, and this consoles her. After 

some other adventures, Pierce accidentally 

meets Alley, who refuses to accompany him 

home, and even appears to connive at his 
seizure. le 1s soon afterwards tried for 
whiteboyism at RKilkenny, and condemned 
to death; the day of execution arrives, and 
the wretched man is led to the scaffold; tae 
executioner was ready for his office, and all 
Was prepared, when a female, rushing like 
lizituing through the crowd, clasped Pierce 
in her arms: this was Aliey Dooling. While 
they were taking, as they thought, a last 
adieu, a reprieve arrived. 

In the meantime, Crohoore is captured, 
and arraigned for the murder of his late mas- 
ter and- mistress; thecircumstantial evidence 
appears. so complete, that, without leaving 
the box, the jury returned a verdict of guilty 
against him. The judge is. proceeding to 
pass sentence, when Crohoore sees before 
him a person whom herecognises; he seizes 
him, and denounces him as one of the mur- 
derers of the Doolings; and the accusation 
is supported by the entrance of Mr. B., a 
magistrate, who has a warrant for his ap- 
prehension: this was Rhia Doran in dis- 
guise. We now reach the eclaircissement. 
Crohoore proves to have been the son of 
Tony and Cauth Dooling, who, when a 
child, had been stolen by Dory Shea, aunt to 
Pierce, and her own dead child substituted 
in its stead. It appears, that Rhia Doran 
and one Lyndop, a butcher, had committed 
the murder, and carried off Alley, who was 
rescued by Crohcore; that the latter had 
also been the means of saving Pierce Shea's 
life, by taking a letter to Mr. B., the magis- 
gistrate who interfered in his behalf. VPierce 
and Crohvore are pardoned ; the former is 
married to Alley, and the real criminals are 
handed over to justice. 

Such is the tale of Crohoore, which, it 
will be seen, possesses intense interest, im- 
probable as some of the incidents may seein. 
Some of ine graver scenes are relieved by spe- 
cunens of genuine Irish humour, as well as 
Irish brogue ; the latter almost to a fault, as 
many of the phrases require notes to explain 
them, and notes in a novel sadly interrupt 
the story. The following dialogue among 
the men who committed the outrage on the 
Uthe-proctor is a good specimen of satirical 
banter. They had just dragged him from 
under the bed from which he hal just risen, 
* Arragh, then, crawl back wid yourself, 
vere, my. oul bouchall,” said one of the men, 
as he dragged him by the legs into the mid- 
die of the room. ; 

*“An'isn’t it a burnin’ shame,” eried 

: 
another, “to see a responshible, well-doin’ 
body, like you, go fur to hide yourself like 
a chree-chraw-tha, afther we comin’ so far to 
4 journey to see you. Foch upon you! to 
warye your own cousins in sich a way, in 
your own house ’ ; 


* Mostha, becase he does 


. *.* . . ’ 
us, it’s a long day ‘till we cum see him agin,’ 
said a third. 


‘In throth, Peery,. agra, it’s little right 


you have to give us the ncen-sha-sthig ;* fur 
your mother’s people, and that’s oursefs, 
that are all come o’ the Muicahys, is an auld 
dacent stock.” 


** Don't be spakin to our cuseen afther 


that fashion; mysef is a’most sure, by the 
= face that’s on him, he’s glad in the 


1eart to have us undher his reof this blessed 
979) 


night. 
The two other tales we must reserve for a 


future notice. 





ee 


Memoirs and Recollections of Count Segur, 


Russia and Prussia, &c. &c. Written by 
LRimseLr. 8vo, pp. 442. London, 1825. 
Colburn. 

We have always been of opinion that any 
gentleman who has lived long in the world, 
and has been at all attentive to the events he 
saw passing around him, might write an inte- 
resting voluine; but the man who has lived 
the last half century or more, and has not 
only witnessed but mixed in the various and 
striking scenes which the world has presented 
in that period, has au advantage which rarely 
belonged to any individual in former ages. 
Such a personis Count Segur, who has been 


newspapers, an essayist, an 


academician, and a peer of France.’ 


colonel o7 a general ofiicer. 


volume of his Recollections. 


chal de }’rance. 


a good father, a kind hushand, a 


. ° ° ’ 
wise, and an excellent citizen. 


his pages are frequently intermimgled 
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LOe§ ~() shabby by 


Ambassador from France to the Couris of 


engaged in intercourse of affairs and society 


with Catherine II. Frederick the Great, 
Joseph II. Washington, Kosciusko, Napo- 


leon, &e. Chance, he says, has also made 
him ‘successively a colonel, a general officer, 
a traveller, a navigator, a courtier, the son of 
a minister, an ambassador, a negotiator, a 





prisoner, an agriculturist, a soldier, an elector, 
a poet, a dramatic author, a contributor to 
historian, a 
deputy, a counsellor of state, a senator, an 
Chance, 
the existence of which some persons deny, 
has, it will be seen, done a great deal for 
Count Segur; but we presime it made him 
the son of a minister before he was either | 
sut no matter ; 
the count, in these several situations, had 
certainly a good opportunity of seeing life, 
and, not being deficient in talents, as may be 
inferred froin the Caleb-Quotem-like offices 
he filled, heis enabled to furnish an interesting 


Count Segur’s father was a brave officer, 
whom Louis XVI. raised to the situation of 
minister of war in 1780; and, three years after- 
wards, the same monarch created hiin maré- | 
He died in the year 1291. 
Chance, as we have seen, made our author 
the son of this gentleman, who was, says his | 
son, * powerful, and never committed a single 
act of mijustice, the victim of oppression, and | 
presery ed the same attachment for his country ; 
skilful 


veneral, a brave soldier, a minister just and 


Count Segur was born in 1753, and lives, 
as we have seen, to write his memoirs ina} 
very agreeable gossipping manner, though 


haviour. 


just observations, and not an unfrequen 

touch of Frenely bombast, gasconade, and 
sentiment. ) 
resting notices-of the individuals with whom 
he mixed, as well as the events which he 
witnessed. 
rative of the life of M. Segur, who entered 
the army at an early age, and fought a duct 
with an officer who picked a quarrel with 
him for unintentionally throwing his hat off 
a seat in the theatre at Lisle. 
find another duel fixed between our author 
and Prince Nassau, in Paris, for some words 
which 
which the prince had forzotten next morning, 
when M. Segur and Viscount Neailles called 
on him. 


The count also gives some inte- 


We shall not attempt a nar- 


Soon after, we 


assed at the table of a friend, and 


The anecdote is curious as & picture 
f the manners of the time, and we give It lr 


the words of our author:— 


‘Viscount Noailles called upon me the next 


morning, at half ailer six, to accompany me 
to Prince de Nassau. 


‘When we arrived at his house, every one 


in it was asleep, master and servants; and st 
was not without difficulty that we succeeded 
in awaking the porter, 
and reaching the chamber of the prince, who 
started from lis sleep as we abruptly enter I 
ols apartment. 


obtaining admission, 


‘ He had lost all recollection of what had 


occurred the preeeding day; every trace of 
it had vanished with the fumes of the cham- 
paign he had drunk. “To what accident, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, ** am I to aseribe this very 
early visit ?” 
+6 since it Wis yourself who 40 desired — 
‘¢ The devil take me,” 


* You must know,” J replied, 


said he, “if lL know a 
word about it.” 

‘I was, therefore, competed to remind 
him, in afew words, of his unbecoming be- 
* You are perfectly right,” he then 
said, ** I behaved like a madman, the wine 
had disturbed my head; but you must think 


“no more about it; and, as Viscount Noaifles 
B- } ° , 
is here, I declare, in his presence, that I am 


your servant, and your fend, and that I had 
no intention to offer you the smallest offence.” 
‘« All that is very well,” [replied in my 


have been delighted to receive from you, 


‘yesterday, such an acknowledgment; but 
_the twenty persons with whom we dined are 
| not now present to hear it; itis, therefore, 


no longer sufficient.” 

‘** Ttis most true,” added he, “ you are 
right again: let us fight; but pray let no 
animosity enter inw the affair; let it be 


' merely a sacrifice that we make to prejudice, 


and t% a point of honour.” I pressed his 


hand in a friendly marmmer, and he rose. 


‘He proposed that we should breakfast ; 


‘but, when | replied that L should prefer brea} - 


fasting after the affair should be decided, he 
appeared somewhat piqued, and said, “ The 
answer is tolerably presumptuous, I think ; 
we shall see which of us will be able to break- 
fast after the affair.” 

‘As soon as he was dressed we went out, 
and I inquired where he proposed to go. 
* Oh,” said he, “‘ [ have, not far from here, 
a very conveulent spot for this hind of exer- 
cise,” to which I replied, that it was easy to 
accustomed tf 


sce he Was the business. 
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: : ! : ‘ 
‘ Stopping then, I observed to him, that I | some expressions reflecting upon France. 


was accompaned by my second, whereas 


he had none, which was contrary to rule. | 


“Good :” said he, “‘ Noailles is our common 
friend, and a man of honour ; I appoint him 
as my second, also: he is well worth two.” 

* We walked on till we came into a narrow 
lane, between two garden walls, when each 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of us, in a moment, took off his coat and | 
Waistcoat, and placed himself on the defen- 


sive. Our blades were scarcely crossed, when, 
casting his eyes upon a large knot of pink 
riband appended to the hilt of my sword, 
he cried, “ That, I suppose, is a recent favour 
from some fair one; I am afraid it portends 
you success.” ‘ That we shall presently 
see,” I replied ; upon which we commenced 
a vigorous attack. 

‘ The prince fought like no other man: he 
observed none of the rules of fencing, but, 
being remarkable for strength and agility, he, 
at one moment, darted forward upon his ad- 
versary with the rapidity of a deer, and, at 
the next, retired from him with the same 
celerity ; so that it was equally difficult either 
to parry his rapid strokes, or to reach him in 
his sudden retreat. 

* By this method, which surprised me not 
a little, he had been successful in almost 
every affair of the kind, in which his impetuo- 
sity had involved him; and, notwithstanding 
my vigilance and coolness, he several times 
_pierced my shirt, though, fortunately, without 
touching me, whilst [was vainly stretching 
imyseli torward to reach him in my turn. 

‘ After a few seconds, however, my sword 
scratched his hand, and the blood flowed, 
upon which I inquired if he was satisfied, 
and disposed to leave matters as they were. 
** Satistied {”’ said he eagerly, “I was, a short 
time ayo, but am far from being so now ; let 
us go on,” | 

*‘ We then continued. Llis blade, too im- 
petuously urged, missed its aim, and passed 
my body several times, when, at length, mine 
took effect on his arm, and broke, at the 
moment I was about parrying a thrust he 
made at me in return. “ There!” said I, 
** pow we must send for another sword.” 

** Youare both stark mad,” eried Viscount 
Noailles; “fora hasty expression, not inju- 


| 
| 


jockeys, in the plain Des Sablons. 


As the champion of French honour, La Fay- 
ette sent a challenge to the earl, and defied 
him to single combat. Lord Carlisle replied 
with much discretion, and refused the invita- 
tion, observing: “That the quarrels of na- 
tions would give birth to too much disorder, 
if they were allowed to excite individual ani- 
mosities.”’ 

It was Count de Lauraguais who first 
exhibited in the eyes of the Parisians a 
horse-race, with English horses and English 
Count 


Segur was a great admirer of Voltaire, who 


| 


| 





was a visitor at his father’s house, and often 


| . =" ae ; 
consoled his mother (a lady of distinguished 


talents) in her last illness. Count Segur 
gives an interesting account of the return of 
this extraordinary man to Paris :— 

‘The Vrench academy, in the midst of 


which he appeared, rose in a body and ad- 


vanced towards him as he entered, and, after 
a public homage, never accorded to any 
prince, this sovereign of letters presided over 
the literary senate of France, over the assem- 
blage of all those varied departments of talent, 
in each of which his genius had exhibited 
masterpieces to the world. 

‘ Returning to his residence, which ap- 
peared to have been transformed into a palace 
by his presence, he took his seat amidst a 
sort of council composed of philosophers, 
and ail the boldest and 
writers of the age; his courtiers were the 
most distinguished men of all classes, the 
most celebrated foreigners of every country. 

‘Guards alone appeared wanting to com- 
plete this kind of royalty, and, indeed, he 
almost stood in need of them to secure him- 
self against the eagerness of the crowds, 
gathering on all sides to behold him, besieging 
his door, surrounding him as he went forth, 
and hardly allowing room for his horses to 
pass along. 

‘Ilis coronation took place at the palace 
of the Tuileries in the hall of the Theatre 
Francais ; and it is impossible to convey an 
idea of the extravagant joy with which the 
illustrious old man was received by a public 


that filled all the seats, the boxes, the galleries, 


’ Yr ° ws ' 
riousiy Offensive, surely a couple of wounds 


and a broken sword mavy suftice. I vow that 


the first man of you that refuses to desist shall | 


have to do with me.” 

‘We laughed at this sally. “ Upon my 
word,” said Nassau, © he is right, and I feel 
it the more sensibly as my hand be 
refuse its oftice.”’ 
we 


’ vins to 
* Well,” said I, “ shall 
embrace, and consider the thing as 
settled?” “With all my heart,” replied he, 
“‘on condition that we enage, upon honour, 
happen what may, never to fight each other 
again, but to remain brothers in arms for 
life.” We then embraced, and the affai: 
terminated.’ 

ur author speaks in hich terms of the 
Marquis de Ia Fayette, whom he was pre- 
vented from accompanying to America, to 
assist in the revolutionary war. During this 
war,— 

‘The Earl of Carlisle had published in 
America a proclamation, which contained 


and all the outlets of the place. At no time 
did the gratitude of a nation burst forth with 
more lively marks of rapynre. 

*‘ Never shall I foreef*that scene; and ] 
cannot conceive how Voltaire was enabled to 
summon suthcient streneth to bear it. The 
moment he appeared, Brizard, the actor, 
placed upon his brows a laurel crown, which 
he instantly attempted to remove, but which 
the people with loud cries entreated him to 
wear. In the midst of the warmest accla- 
mations, the titles of all his works were re- 
peated on all sides. 

* Long after the curtain had been drawn 
up, it was impossible for the representation to 
go on: each individual in the theatre was too 
much occupied in contemplating Voltaire, 
and in ofiermeg him the liveliest homage; in 
fact, each spectator was himself teo much an 
actor to attend to the actors on the stage. 

‘Even when the general weariness per- 
mitted them to come forward, they were 
continually interrupted by the tumultuous 


most celebrated: 
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feelings of the spectators. “ Never,” ob. 

served M.Grimm with justice, in Speaking 

of the representation of Irene, “ never was 
there a piece worse played, more applauded 
or that attracted less attention.” : 

‘It was no sooner over, than Voltaire’, 
bust was placed in the front of the scene; the 
different actors in the tragedy gathered round 
it, dressed in the costume of their parts, at- 
tended by the guards who had appeared in 
the play, and by a crowd of spectators, who 
had contrived to gain admittance to the Stage ; 
and, what was remarkable enough, the very 
actor who approached to crown the bust of 
this undaunted foeto superstition was dressed 
in the monkish habit, that of Léonce, a cha- 
racter of the piece.’ 

Count Segur says Voltaire terminated his 
life with apparent indifference ; and he adds— 

‘Those who had not been able to oppose 
his triumph refused him a resting-place 
amidst the tombs of the Parisians. One of 
his relatives, a counsellor of the Parliament, 
carried off his corpse, and had it speedily 
interred in the Abbey de Scellitres, before 
the curate of the place had received notice of 
the order to refuse him burial, an order which 
arrived just three hours too late. Had it not 
been for the zeal of this friend, the remains 
of one of our most distinguished men, of one 
whose reputation had spread throughout the 
world, would have been left without a few 
feet of earth to cover them.’ 

Count Segur’s work is, though very incor- 
rectly printed, worthy of a second notice, and 
that it shall have in our next. 

The Three Brothers; or, the Travels and Ad- 
ventures of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and 
Sir Thomas Sherley, in Persia, Russia, 
Turkey, Spain, &c.; with Portraits. Post 
Svo. pp. 204. London, 1825. Hurst. 
and Co. 

THE present age is distinguished, among other 

things, for an attention to neglected literature. 

Mr. Ellis, in his excellent collection of Ifis- 

torical Letters, has led the way in giving to 

the public treasures which remained in ma- 
puscript at the British Museum ; and we 
trust he will not rest with the three volumes 
he has given us, but continue his labours. 

To the Retrospective Review the public 13 

also indebted, fora first or rencwed acquaint- 

ance with several curious and _ interesting 
works in early English literature; to say 
nothing of the Restituta of Sir Egerton 

Brydges, and the collections of old poetry 

that have been published. 

Teonge’s Journal is another recentinstance, 
and the work now before us is a laudable 
attempt to make us acquainted with the lives 
and writings of three individuals, who were 
distinguished in their day and generation. 
The three Shirleys, or Sherleys, were all tra- 
vellers, at a time when Englishmen remained 
more at home than in the present day, and 
when the sovereigns exercised an arbitrary 
or summary power of calling their eo ae 
home, or prohibiting their going abroad, i 
their will and pleasure. The travels of the 
Sherleys are but little known, some of er 
being only to be found in manuscript, ane 
others scattered over the collections of ILak- 
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iuvt and Purchas, or published separately in 
tracts, are now very scarce. 

The editor of the volume before us has 
heen at great pains in collecting these scat- 
tyed memoirs and narratives, and forming 
them into a connected and entertaining vo- 
lume : indeed, it could scarcely be otherwise, 
for perhaps no three persons of one family 
ever experienced adventures at once so un- 
common and so interesting as the Sherleys’. 

Anthony Sherley, the second son, was born 
about the “year 1565, and was educated at 
the University of Oxford. Ie served in the 


wars in Flanders, and was at the battle of 


Zutphen, in 1586. He afterwar Is accom- 
panied the Earl of Essex, with 4,000 men, to 
assist the King of France, against the con- 
federates of the League. 
his services, Henry LV. of France bestowed 
the order of St. Michael upon him, to the 
great displeasure of Queen Elizabeth, who 
declared that she would not have ‘her sheep 
marked with a strange brand, nor suffer them 
to follow the pipe of a strange shepherd.’ 
Sir John Puckering and Lord Buekhurst 


were ordered to investigate the business, and, | 


althouzh Sir Anthony showed how the ho- 


nour had been thrust upon him, yet they , 


committed him clese prisoner to the Fleet, 
until her majesty should otherwise com- 
mand. Tow long he remained in prison is 
unknown, but he was deprived of the honours 
Henry IV. had bestowed on him. 

In 1596, Sir Anthony Sherley went on a 
voyage to St. Jago, Dominica, Marguerita, 
and along the coastof Terra Firma. In 1599, 
we find him sent on a mission to Persia, in 
order to endeavour to prevail on the King of 
Persia to unite with the Christian princes 
azainst the Turks; and, secondly, to establish 
a commercial intercourse between this coun- 
try and the East. In the course of the voy- 
age a passenger in the ship, using some dis- 
graceful words against the late Queen Mary, 
Sir Anthony ‘ caused one of his meanest sort 
of men to give him the bastinado, which he 
did very soundly.’ Qn the arrival at Can- 
dia, Sir Anthony says :— 

‘There we were royally used, but especi- 
ally by one of the governors, which was a 
Greek ; for there are two govemors, the one a 
Greek, the other an Italian. The city of 
Candia is a town of garrison, which hath to 
the number of one thousand five hundred sol- 
diers continually there ; this governor, being 
a Greek, caused four proclamations to be 
made, which was, that we should have free 
liberty, both day and night, to pass quictly 
by their court of cuard and sentine! s, without 
any let, which was a very great favour: we 
were kindly used amongst the citizens, but 
especially by the gentlewomen, who often- 
limes did make us banquets in their gardens, 
With masic and dancing. Thev may well be 


. lo, ’ ’ . i 
called merry Greeks, for in the 
Comy 


ay enines, 
nonty after they leave work, they will 
“ance up and down the streets, both men and 
“omen. There doth stand to this hour, 
«out half a mile from the citv. the chapel 
Which St. Pant did preach in, and it is called 
'o this hour St. Paul's Chapel, being held in 


pre if Te ’ 


CKENCE amony the Gsreeks. 


At Tripoli, thre Tay: rer Wie ark ised te) 


consented to do;’ but a ransom saved them. 
In Turkey, they endured ‘ many stripes with 
patience, because there was a law in Tevkey, 
that ‘if a Christian do strike a Turk, he must 
either turn Turk or lose his right arm.” In 
journeying from Antioch to Aleppo,— 
‘After we had passed two days’ journey, 
the captain of our convoy told Sir Anthony, 
that we must hire sixteen men more forth of 





As a reward for | 


a village where we passed, because he did 
| fear the next day we should meet with those 
| banditti. Sir Anthony demanded what he 
must have to give them; he said, no less than 
six crowns; when he had received the money 
he went into the town, and returned again in 
half an hour, bringing with him only one 
man. Sir Anthony asking him where those 
| men were, “ Why,” quoth the Turk, “ here 
| they be all in this one; for this man hath 
fought with sixteen men, all at one time, and 
hath given them the overthrow; therefore, 
ever since he hath had sixteen men’s pay- 
; ment.” Sir Anthony, being a little moved 
_to see their base fashions, answered, that he 
had of his own company which would make 
| a boy of a far better man than he was: yet, 
| arming himself with patience, was contented 
| to let his man depart from him in that sort, 
| for fear of worse inconvenience. At the sixth 
day's end, we came safe to Aleppo, where we 
were kindly received by one Mr Colthurst, 
then being consul for the English merchants, 
and also of the merchants themselves, who 
lodged us in their houses, and furnished us 
with such things as we did want; but the 
Turks did use us somewhat ill, for we could 
not walk in the streets but they would buffet 
us, and use us very vilely, except we had a 
Janisary with us; for it is the fashion there, 
that all strangers have commonly a Janisary 
in their house with them for their safety. 
One day it was my hap to walk alone in the 
streets, where, to my hard fortune, I met with 
a Turk, a gallant man he seeined to be by his 
habit, and saluting me in this manner ;—took 
| me fast by one of the ears with his hand, and 
so did lead me up and down the streets ; and 
if { did chance to look sour upon him, he 
would give me such a ring, that I did think 
verily he would have pulled off my ear; and 
this he continued with me for the space of 
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Janisary's fury; and in this way our men 
were served divers times.’ 

In the account of the ‘ fashions of the 
Turks,’ Sir Anthony relates some terrible 
atrocities :— 

‘They will,’ he says, ‘also, in the night 
time, in their cities, where many Christians 
do inhabit, if they think them to be rich [do 
thus]—you shall have two or three Turks 
take a Jew and kill him, and leave him lying 
at the door of a Christian's house, and there 
watch until it be day ; then will they call an 
ofticer, and show him the spectacle, and 
swear they saw the Christian kill him; so 
they will make an avenge on him, as they 
call it; then must he either turn Turk or be 
hanged, and lose all his goods and money : 
and such like tricks do they use to plague 
the Christians with. As for their churches, 
they be very fair, and have high steeples, but 
no bells in them; but four times in the day 
they have a man that goeth up into the top 
of the steeple, and singeth out with a loud 
voice, that you may hear him all the town 
over, and biddeth them remember Mahomet’s 
laws, which he left them. They have in their 
church-yards, for the most part, a fountain of 
water, covered over the head with a little 
house, which hath a petition, the one half for 
men, the other for the women; where they 
use, before they go to church to their prayer, 
both men an@ women, to wash the crowns of 
their heads, and hands and arms up te their 
elbows, and their feet and their privy mem- 
bers. They have Mahomet’s laws writ in 
great rolls of parchment, which their priests 
do carry two or three days in the week 
through the streets, and one carrying a bason 
before them, where the people will throw 
money into it; which money, as they say, 
doth repair their churces, and buy oil for 
their lamps. Their sabbath is on Friday, 
which, in times past, they had lost, and, find- 
ing it out again, do usually, on the Thursday 
night, hang lamps round about their steeples, 
to put people in remembrance of their sab- 
bath, that they might not lose it again. They 
have a certain kind of drink which they call 
coffee: it is made of an Italian seed ; they 
drink it extreme hot; it is nothing tooth- 
some, nor hath any good smell, but it is very 
wholesome. As in England, we use to go 





one hour, with much company following me, 
some throwing stones at me, and some spit 
ting on me; so, atthe last, he let me vo, and, 
because I would not laugh at my departure 


from him, he wave me such a blow with a! 


staff, that did str.ke me to the ground. So, 
returning home to the consul’s house, the con- 
sul's Janisary seeing me all bloody, asked me 
how I came hurt: [ told him the manner of 
it: he presently, in a rage, did take his staff 
in his hand, and bade me co with hiny, and 
show him the Turk that had used me so. In 
a small time we found him sitting with his 
father and other gentlemen: so 1 did show 
the Janisary which was he; who ran fiercely 
to him. and threw him on his back, giving 
him twenty blows on his legs and lis feet, so 
that he was not able to go or stand: he was 
| clothed ina cloth of gvold under coat, and a 
crimson velvet gown, but his cay clothes 
eould not save him from the flerceness of the 


| to the tavern, to pass away the time in friend- 
ily meeting, so they have very fair houses, 
| where this coffee is sold; thither gentlemen 
| and gallants resort daily, where the owners 
| of these houses do keep young boys: in some 
, houses they have a dozen, some more, some 
less ; they keep them very gallant in apparel : 
these boys are called bardashes ; which they 
do use in their beastly manner, instead of 
women, for all the summer time they keep 
their women very close in their houses, and 
' bo You shall also see 
| Christians sold im their markets, both mera 
| and women and children, like as they were 
sheep or beasts; which did grieve me very 
much. There is also, to this hour, of the kin- 
dred of Mahomet, and these hold in creat re- 
verence among them; for one of their words 
| coes as far as seven other mens’ words will 
/ go; you may easily know them, for they co 
alwavs In creen turbans. ‘ 


heve the use of boys. 
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‘ There was also, in Aleppo, at our being 
there, a Turk, a very fat man, and exceeding 
short, who did always sit naked in a corner 
of the street, with a little iron spit in his hand, 
which they did hold for a great propiet; and 


great resort of people came to him every day, | 


but especially women; and they did hold 
such an opinion of him, that whosoever he 
did kill with that spit, they were sure to be 
saved; for, in the short time of our being 
there, he had killed three of them.’ 

In Persia, Sax Anthony was splendidly en- 
tertained by the king. After the lord stew- 
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sort did the governor feast us, and all inen 
/were willing to show us any pleasure we 
would. In the end there came a post from 
the king, forth of fartaria, with a proclama- 
tion written with tie king’s own hand, which 
proclamation was proclaimed by a nobleman 
}in Cashin, and we were all sent for to hear rt; 
‘this was the effect of it, that we should com- 
, mand horse and man to be at our service, 
npon pain of death to those that should not 
obey; moreover, if any man did hold up his 
hand to offer the worst in our company 
wrong, he should lose his head; which pro- 


ard had waited on them to compliment them iclamation the e.tizens did all embrace very 


on their arrival ,— 

‘So soon as he was gone, the governor of 
the city came with a gallant train of gentle- 
men very well horsed to attend him, being a 
man of gallant personages, wel} spoken, and 
of good carriage ; and gave Sir Anthony and 
all of us avery kind welcome, offering Sir 
Anthony all that he was worth to be at his 
service. Ife thanked him very kindly, but 
told him he did hope to have no such oceca- 
sion to use his offer; so for that time he took 
his leave of us; and that night the lord stew- 
ard and governor did send such a variety of 
presents to Sir Anthony, that it did make us 
wonder at it, and so they did every day, for 
they two did strive who should use us best. 
So, after some five or six days’ rest, we were 
furnished with apparel and horses; and then 
the lord steward did invite Sir Anthony and 
all we of his company to a great banquet at 
the king's palace, which Sir Anthony did not 
fefuse; when the lord steward did royally re- 
ceive us, meeting us halt the way, attended 
with forty gentlemen very well horsed; so 
coming to the + dace we did behold there a 
sumptuous spectacle, which was the palace 
gate, being curiously set, wrought and gar- 
nished with rich stones very bright, the like 
I think the world cannot afford. The going 
up unto the gate was seven steps, about some 
half dozen yards broad, of a very strong kind 
of stone; so when we were alighted from our 
horses, and come near unto the gate, the lord 
steward told Sir Anthony that it was the 
fashion that those that did enter into the gate 
must kiss the first step, and especially strang- 
ers, but you shall be privileged to do as it 
shall please vou. Sir Anthony replied, in 
honour of the Sophi thy king, 1 will do this; 
and so he made a low obeisimee, and in the 
like sort did Mr. Robert Shericy, his brother, 
but all we did kiss the step, which did great- 
ly rejoice the Jord steward and his company. 
So into the house we came, which was richly 
hanged in every room with gold carpets, and 
under foot with rich arras ; but to tell the se- 
veral sorts of dishes we had there I cannot 
express, and every dish trimmed with rice, 
Ke of all kind of colours. We had also 
the king’s music to attend us. both there and 


home, or where we would command them. | 


There was also at that feast ten women very 
gallantly apparelled, and very beautiful, who 
did dance according to their country manner, 
and sing all the time we were feasting. 
There we spent that day, and at our return 
to our house we were guarded very royally 
with all the citizens of worth, with the sound 
both of drum and trumpet. And in the like 
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willingly, and thus L leave awhile to treat of 
our entertainment.’ 

From Persia, Sir Anthony proceeded to 
Muscovy, and, in the capital, Moscow, saw 
the king and queen, ‘ in ceremonious and tri- 
umphant manner, passing out of the city, 
With ® great maze anda huge bell, to offer 
to a certain friary, some thirty malesoff.’ The 
following is the ac:ount of this ceremony.:— 

‘ Virst, all the morning, divers troops of 
horse passed out of the city, to stand ready 
to receive him at his coming out of the gate. 
About mid-day, the king setting, his guard 
foremost, ail on horseback, to the number of 
tive hundred, ail clad in stamme}l coats, rid- 
ing in rank, three aad three, with bows and 
arrows, and. swords girt to them, as also 
hatchets under the one thigh. After the 
guard were led, by twenty men, twenty good- 
ly horses, with twenty very rich and curious 
saddles, and ten more for his son and heir 
apparent, being a child of twelve years of 
age. After which was led, in like sort, twen- 
ty beautiful white horses for the queen’s cha- 
riots, having only upon them a fine sheet, 
and on their heads a crimson velvet bridle. 
After them came a great number of friars, in 
their rich caps, singing, carrying many pic- 
tures and lights. After them followed the 
greatest part of the merchants of the city. 
Next them was led the king’s horse for that 
day, together with his son’s; the kimgz’s sad- 
dle and furniture most richly beset with 
stones of great price and beauty. Then fol- 
lowed the patriarch, with all the archbishops, 
bishops, and great prelates, singing in their 
copes, very rich and glorious, having huge 
images borne before them, being very richly 
inlaid with precious gems of divers colours, 
and lights about them. ‘Then followed the 
king himself, who, in his left hand, had his 
son above-mentioned, and in his right hand 
hiscap. Next him came the queen, support- 
ed on either side by two old ladies ; her face 
was thickly plastered with painting, as were 
the other ladies, according to the custom of 
the country: her body very gross, her eyes 
hollow, and far into her head, attended with 
som threescore very fair women, 1f painting, 
which they hold a matter religious, deceived 
not the judgment of mine eye. All whose 
apparel was very rich beset with pearl, curi- 
ously wrought; having white hats on their 
heads, with great round bands laden with 
pearl. We never saw hats worn by any wo- 
men in the country, but by them only. Next 
unto them were drawn three huge chariots, 
the first with ten fair white horses, two and 
two; the second with eight, and the third 
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with six, in like order; whieh-chariots woes 
all very rich and gorgeous within and With. 
out: after which all the noblemen passed “a 
coaches. Then was carried, in a vreat sheaed, 
the fore-named image, guarded by hetins 
man and of state in the country, with benhe 
five hundred under his command. for the 
guard and convoy of that image. 
of all came that huge bell, beng « 
tons’ weight, drawn by three thousind and 
five hundred men, —not being possible to Le 
drawn by oxen or horses,—-in manner folloy —. 
ing :—they fastened six exeeedingly lorg 
hawsers, or mighty great: cable-ropes, in six 
lengths, to the frame whereon. the: bell wa; 
placed ; in this rank of ropes were: phace4 
those three thousand five hundred men, with 
little cords over their shoulders fastened ty». 
the great hawsers, drawing after the manner 
of our western bargement here in England. 

‘The poise of the bell was so great, that,. 
passing along the streets. of Moscow, being 
paved with great square pieces of timber, set 
close one by another,.the wood of this frame 
or carriage, whereon the bell was drawn, set 
the timber of the streets cn fire, through both 
the woods chafing together; so that. some 
were fain to follow hard after, to throw on 
water as the trmber began to smoke: and 
thus was this bell and the image conveyed to 
the friary, as hath before been said.” ; 
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And last 
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of the other brother’s, is quaint and curious, 
and we recommend the work to the public. 





The History of Paris, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present. Day. 
(Concluded from p. 228.) 

Tue third volume of the History of Paris con- 
tains an account of the royal manufacories, mar- 
kets, squares, quays, streets, rivers, fountains, 
bridges, catacombs, cemeteries, Kc. of the 
French metropolis ; together with an appendix 
of statistical details, a detailed account of the 
abbey church of St. Denis, a list of cele- 
brated persons born in Paris, &c. &e.: but 
we have already so fully described this work, 
that we need only illustrate our remarks by 
a few more extracts. In an account of the 
markets of Paris, we are told that—- 

‘Near the markets there was formerly 2 
lofty octagonal tower, called De Pelori, in 
which convicts sentenced to. public exposure 
were exhibited to the gaze of the populace 
It was built of stone, and was surmounted by 
a lantern of wood, in which the prisoners 
were placed; this lantern turned upon 4 





pivot, so that those undergoing punishment 
could be exposed to the public on all sides. 

‘In the accounts of the city of Parts fo 
the year 1515, we find that Laurent Bazard, 
exéculeur de la haute justice, having ascende: 
the pillory to inspect some repairs, the po- 
pulace set fire to it, and the executioner We 
burned to death. A baker, named Lostiere, 
one of the incendiaries, was apprehended ane 
hung.’ 

In Paris there are-five abaut/ours, oF slaugh - 
ing-houses at the extremity of the city, Wie" 
all cattle are killed and dressed,.a plan —_ 
we see is proposed to be adopted in Londo! 
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pedestal, which represented the cardinal 
wrtues, faith, temperance, prudence, and 
ay situation of the cardinal virtues, 
sroaning beneath the burden of an eques- 
terian statue, was always regarded as the 

worst part of the design; and, when Louis 
XV. became less popular, it gave rise to 
atires, of which the following is a spe- 
ameni~ 

««Q la belle statue! O le beau piéJest ‘3! 

Les vertus somt a pied, le vice est & cliev ral.’ 

‘In the last year of the reign of Louis 
\V., when the finances of the state were in a 
indus condition, an individual had the 
temerity to mount upon the statue, and, after 
hinding the king's ey es, to attac ha cord to 
his shoulder, from the extremity of which 
was suspended a tin-box, and upon his 
breast the inscri iption’—* N'oubliez pas ce 
mdHeTe AVE eugle ! 

‘On the 10th of Angust, 1792, the Legis- 
lative Assembly passed a + Fabia for the de- 
struction of this monument, which was carried 
into execution two days after. Considerable 
difenlty was found in forcing it from the 
pede stat: a foot of the horse still remained 
in its socket, upon which a wit observed, 

* Royalty hae yet One foot tn dhe stirrup!” 
r e pedest’ iL was left standing.’ 

In me Pace de Greve, a singular cere- 
mony was, im former times, peformed on the 
eve of th 1e feast of Saint John the Baptist :— 

‘The magistrates of the 4 having ordered 
a large heap of faggots to be piled up in the 
ce ntre of the Place, the king, attended by his 

uit, came in procession, and set fire to it. 
7 he earliest notice we have of this cere mony 
isofthe year 1471, when Louis X1. perform- 
ed it, probably In Imitation of his royal pre- 
dechsenes. Hiis example was followed by 
nearly all his successors Henry IV. an d 
Louis NIIL. seldom fa: Lod to observe it, but 
Louis XLV, only perforn ned it in 1648. This 
ceremony, called de feu de la Saint Jean, was 
celebrated with much pomp and expense. 
In rr 73,1t was performed in the following 
pig by lie mary Ill. in the centre of the 
face ¢ Ge Greve was erected a } le sixty feet 
high, h aving NUMECLVOUS Cross pice es of wood, 
40 whigh were attached five hundred bourrées 
uadles of brush-woo d), two hundred cof- 
Laggots), an ndat theh 
‘res bois, with a real deal of straw. There 
“asa barrel and a wheel, 
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the king entered the Hotel de Ville, where a 
collation, consisting of tarts, cakes, and sweet- 
meats, was prepared. The Parisians carried 
off the ashes and burnt wood, in the belief 
that they would bring good luck. 

‘Louis XIV. having appeared only once, 
the attendance of the king was discontinued, 
and the ceremony lost its splendour. Latterly 
the prévd’ des marchands, the échevins, and 
their suite, merely came, set fire to the heap 
of faggots, and then retired; but the custom 
has long fallen into desuetude.’ 

The extensive introduction of contraband | 
goods into Paris in the reign of Louis XVI. 
induced the farmers general of the revenue 
to solicit permission to construct walls round 
the city, considerably beyond the extent of 
any precedin  inclosure, which was granted:— 

‘The Parisians, who for the most part dis- 
approv ed of the plan, not only on account of 
the immense expense, but because they would 
be thereby subjected to an entrance-duty 
upon coods brought to the capital, expressed 
their dissatisfaction, according to their cus- 
tom, in verses and hon-mots, of which the 
followit ng isa specimen :— 
‘<6 Le » mur murant Paris rend Paris murmurant.’ 
‘ The following epigram also appeared. 
‘<< Pour auzmenter son numeraire, 
Et raccourcir notre horizon, 
La ferme 4 jugé nécessaire 
De mettre Paris en prison.” 

‘In the night of July 12, 1789. fifteen 
men, with torches and bludge ‘ons, proceeded 
to the barrier des Gobelins, and, after beat- 
ing the officers and pillaging the oflice, set 
tire to the building. The populace imme- 
diately formed parties, and set fire to all the 
barriers.’ 

In the account of the streets, which 1s en- 
livened with much anecdote, our author 
Says,— 

‘The system of numbering the houses in 
Paris is far superior to that in the British 
capital. Previous to 1806 it was very defective, 
but in that year a new plan was “suggested, 
she adoption of wi hich in large towns would 
be found of incalculable advantag Every 
street, quay, and | hetdieeael mae on ‘one 
side a series of cven numbers; whilst, on the 
other, the series of numbers are uneven. 
The streets parallel with the course of the 
Sene are distinguished by red inscriptions 
and numbers: and the series of numbers 
hevins at the most elevated point ot the rivers. 
i the streets perpendicular to tre Seine, th 
numbers are b we and the series bevin at 
the mri aaa tothe river. The system ts 
expressed with admin precision in the 
following lines, posed in 1807, by M. 
Bing ce. hea the collece now calted 
C'ollége Bourbon :— 
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Inthe Rue d’Antin— 
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. th, beau-frere, quelle honte! Qublions le pas- 

et soyons bons amis ; to which the Duke de 
Meneala replied, Ah coguin, if fuut que je te 
tue,ou que tu metucs. The latter fired: but, 
missing, he rushed upon the Duke of Bean- 
fort, sword in hand, and was killed by a ball 
W hich entered his breast. The seconds then 
fought, upon which two of those of the duke 
of Beaufort were killed, and the others se- 
riously wounded. At first, the arc! bishop 
of Paris forbade the faneral service to be 
performed over the body of the Duke de 
Nemours; but a fortnight after he consented, 
at the intercession of the Prince de Condé. 
The prohibition is t'e more remarkable, as the 
Archbishop was the celebrated cardinal de 
Retz, who generally carried a dagger in bis 


pocket.’ 
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A singular robbery was committed in the 
Rue St. Dominique, in which also an 
extraordinary impostor resided :— 

‘In the year 1768 there lived in this street 
a miser, whose only pleasure was to count 
over a sum of 18,000 livres in gold, which he 
kept in an iron chest. Leaving home for 
several days, an old woman, his only ser- 
vant, was left in charge of the house. Du- 
ring his absence some thieves entered, one of 
whom wore the costume of a commissary of 
police, and the others that of his ofhcers. 
After having announced to the domestic the 
death of her master, they put seals on every 
room, and left her in trust of the effects, ex- 
cept the gold, which they took away, giving 
her a certificate of its removal. A few days 
afier the miser returned, and the old woman, 
mistaking him for a spectre, fell into a fit. 
The efforts made to recover the property were 
unavailing, and the thieves escaped with 
impunity... 

‘The Hotel Monaco, in which Marshal 
Davoust, Prince d’Eckmuhl, recently died, 

vas formerly devoted to the reception of 
Towards the end of 
the year 1714, a certain Mehemet Rizabecq, 
who called himself ambassador of the king 
of Persia and the bearer of his commands, 
disembarked at Marseilles. Ile was re- 
ceived at two leagues from Taris by the 
Baron de Breteuil, usher of ambassadors, and 
the Marshal de Matignon. On the 24th of 


January, 1715, he made his sclemn entry 
into the capital with extraordmary pomp: 

‘declined the rOv al carria eS Le merally used 
on such oc ers and entered on horseback, 


‘e finest horses of the king's 
capa risoned, aud accompa- 
nied by trumpets and bands of music. The 
r, mehiy arraved in the Perstan 
, Was aitended by a numerous train 
of domest.cs, and precede od by a herald bear 
ing the Persian standard. The presents which 
he offered to the king were very inconsiderable. 
\fter passing a short time in France, during 
which he concluded, in the name of his pre 
tended master, a. tre aty of alliance with 
Jiouis XIV., he sailed from Sweden and 
Yenmark, and was never heard of after. 
binthene. according to the Memorrs of the 
tcign ot Louis AIV., was a Portuguese 
Jesuit, who had never seen the prince he 
represented, ner even visited a single province 
rent paid the @Xpense 
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of his ercellency, which amountel to 1,090 
livres a day!’ 

The French revolution gave rise to strane 
vagaries, social as well as political. Of the 
Rue dela Lanterne, we are told, that— 

‘Inthe beginning of the summer of the 
year 1794 a man, reskling im this street, 
formed a project for passing his life in a 
ne age gala. We proposed to his netgh- 
sours to form a fraternity, amd take their 
meals together in the open air, each family 
bringing their share of previsions. The pro- 
ject was generally approved, and on the same 
day tables were spread, and a banquet served 
upin the Rue dela Lanterne. Wine was not 
spared, for it was indispensable to drink to 
the republic and its defenders, and the mumn- 
ber of the latter at that period was not small. 

‘ The other sections of Paris, upon 
learning the gala established in the evé, 
agreed to follow the example, each fixing 
different days, in order to be able to 
invite the inhabitants of the other divisions. 
For several days tables were spread in the 
streets; and, says Saint Foix, “ there was 
no danger of being run over by carriges, for 
there were scarcely three hundred hackney 
coaches in Paris, and, besides, the coachmen 
were at table.”’ 

‘The civic banquet of the Palais Royal 
was upon a large scale, and presented various 
scenes. It was a real Bacchanalian festival, 
“in which all sense of propriety was laidaside. 
It, however, was the last, for on the same 
day the Committee of Public Safety issued a 
decree prohibiting these fetes, to the great 
mortification of the inhabitants of the Rue de 
Richelieu, then Rue de la Loi, who had made 
preparations for the following day.’ 

Our author gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the catacombs, with copies of the 
inscriptions, so characteristic of the French. 
In the Cemeti¢re de Vaugirard ,— 

‘A grave, marked by a plain stone, contains 
the ashes of a son of Madame de Lavalette, 
who was born on the 17th of September, 
1815, and died on the 13th of November 
following. Those who recollect that this 
courageous woman was visited with the be- 
reavement at the moment when she me- 
ditated the project of exposing her own life to 
save her husband's, will not read the follow- 
ing inscription without interest :-— 

‘Tla été 
Frappé par le malheur, 
Dans le sein de sa tendie mere.’ 

From the Appendix we shall only make 
a single extract :— 

‘Paris contains 560 bakers’ shops, 355 
butchers’ shops or stalls, 265 porkshops, 927 
restuurateurs, tratteurs, and innkeepers, 325 
pastry-cooks and rotisseurs, 2,333 retail 
dealers in wine, 1,466 retail grocers, 1,767 
fruiterers, 281 corn-chandlers, 787 fononad ers, 
416 retail dealers in brandy, 87 distillers, 74 
confectioners, 51 chocolate-makers, 10 ver- 
micelliers, 5 Italian warehouse men, and 
42 milkmen. 

‘There are 3,000 dealers who have cover- 
ed places in the markets, 1,749 milkwo- 
men who have places in the public streets, 
and 326 graziers who supply milk to a part 
of the inhabitants.’ 
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These miscellaneous gleanings from the 
History of Paris will show that it is a work 


of great interest, on which much labour has | 
been bestowed ; and we advise the author to! 


pubhish, by way of supplement, an illustrative 


| volume, containing views, Ke. of the most! 


interesting objects in the French capital, 
which he has so well deseribed 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE BROKEN BEART: A FRAGMENT. 

*O love, what is it in this world of our’s 

That makes it fatal to be loved; ah, why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreath’d the 

bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh. 
As those who dote in odours pluck the flowers 

And place them on their breast—but placed 

to die, 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish.” 
DON JUAN, 

Mr. Fencuson (for that was the clergy- 
man’s man) having accommodated me with 
an evening glass, [ drew his chair towards 
the window, through which the sickly moon 
threw a faint and livid ray, prepared to con- 
tinue the thread of his Amy’s history. 
—‘ My child’s unhappiness, sir,’ said he, 
‘was occasioned by an affliction which the 
world generally considers as_ trifling—a dis- 
appointment in her first affections ;’ but to 
me it is very surprising that there should be 
anything like ridicule attached to an afflic- 
tion to which all are liable, and by which two 
thirds of the community suffer. The loss of 
an aged parent is considered as the most pain- 
ful of deprivations, but, after all, it is but a 
consummation of anticipated EviIL; the 
other is the blight of hope, the utter extine- 
tion of anticipated ENjoymENT. I think it 
should be ourendeavour to ameliorate, to the 
utmost of our power, a calamity which is by 
many felt so severely. I think myself, that 
ridicule makes more misanthrophists than 
anything [ know; for who likes to be let 
down in the eyes of others, or who can re- 
main callous when his weakness is exposed 
as the mark for contempt; but this, my 


young friend, is verging from my story.— 
_ About two years ago, a young officer in the 


| seventy-first 


regiment was introduced into 


} 
' 
our little domestic circle by an old friend and 
| 


schoolmate of mine. 


His visits were fre- 
quent; he was very prepossessing, and I 
perceived in him those traits of a character 
which I could not but admire. He would 
sit down of an evening and entertain us with 


the campaigns abroad, expatiate upon cha- 


_racter, and diversify it with interesting anec- 





dote. Ile was brave, but his bravery was 
mellowed by a mildness which we seldom 
look for in the soldier; he was young, and 
his youth added a liveliness to his descrip- 
tions; he was rather romantic, and the 
warmth that glowed in his details would, I 
could pereeive, even increase the lustre of my 
Amy's eye, as I have seen her gaze upon him 
with passive adoration. We had always 
lived secluded since my wife’s death; my 
child had seen nothing of the world: she 
had never had her delicate ear tainted by the 
impurities of premeditated flattery ; she had 


easy to perceive that she regarded him with 


| not been exposed to the admiration of man 


kind, and her heart had not been disturbed 
by repeated overtures of fondness: she had 
never been rendered callous by disappoint. 
ment, or suspicious through deception ; but 
was young, fervent, and sincere, Mertram 
found it no dificult matter to gain her affer_ 
tions ; she soon looked up to lrim as the star 
that was to guide her through life; his elo. 
quence and education, hss fascinating manner 
and gentlemanly behaviour, his rank in life 
the station he held with so much honour 
were things that were irresistit#e, and it wa. 





as 


{that silent admiration and passionnte affec- 
tion which are known only to the female-heart. 
Well, for three months. he was continually 
with us. It was:a happy period in: my exist- 
ence, which [ shatl never forget: our plea- 
sures were innocent’ and our affections great. 
With what pleasure have I gazed on my 
Amy leaning on her admired, instrueting or 
pointing out to him the beauties of the flower- 
garden; with what soul-felt satisfaction have 
I seen her bend her lovely figure, look up 
into the soldicr’s face with the expression that 
asked acceptance, pluck and present the 
flower to his bosom. Mertram knev how to- 
accept these little attentions and how to value 
| them: he remembered that they were the 
only means a woman dared use of showing 
her affection ; he knew that she is properly, 
though cruelly, debarred from any other me- 
dium through which to convey her love; and, 
let me tell you, the man of delicacy will. ask 
for no other. Ile prized them not for their 
intrinsic worth, but for the cause which they 
represented. Well, time passed away most’ 
pleasantly ; he was like a brother to my 
Amy, till our circle was broken in upon by 
an order from his commanding officer, to pre- 
pare for embarkation for Ireland. This we 
had not anticipated ; it came upon my Amy 
like a thunder-shock ; she had never dreamt 
of separation, nor ever supposed: that her 
happiness was to be alloyed by so severe a 
deprivation. When he communicated the 
tidings to her, her delicate nature could 
scarcely support it. To part with him was 
like tearing soul from body, but it was not 
to be prevented. The morn arrived for his 
departure ; "twas bright aud beautiful—Oh, 
that sickening sound—farewell! how 1s I 
to be estimated ?—Hle took her hand, and 
with the other, dashed from his eyelid the 
solitary tear. ’Tis seldom seen upon a sol- 
dier’s face. Amy could not, dared not, look 
at him. She drooped upon his bosom, like 
| the willow over the water, and was s° ab- 
sorbed in an intensity of feeling, that she 
heeded not the parting speech, which fell in 
 hedhen accents from his lips.—* Farewell, 
Amy, farewell!” he cries; ‘and let us live 
| in the hope, that a shorter period than we at 
| present anticipate will bring us together, be 
| part no more.” H{e seized my hand “er 
| grasped it with a warrior’s grasp, but utteres 
|not aword. A few moments, and we si¥ 
him no more. His horse dashed the pebbles 
from beneath his feet, as if anxious to convey 
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| his master from a scene so toucnins- 2 
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‘ved a letter, which mentioned his embark- 
7 ‘Twas the first he had ever written 
pa, the last she received, Five days 
had not passed, before intelligence arrived, 
that the vessel and greater part of the com- 
pany were lost. Conceive, it is possible, 
the agony which my Amy felt, when, amongst 
the perished, Charles was included. Oh, my 
poor child! Days lay she as insensible as 
marble. Iood she touched not: breath 
searce stirred in her, and I, hikea madman, 
gazed upon My cluld, SO lately blossoming in 
beauty, cut down, like the blighted lily, be- 
fore the blast of heaven. Parents, pity me ! 
ve must know the sutfering of a doating Nther 
over the faded prospects of an only child ; 
ve must know the agony of a parent's feel- 
ings, When gazing om the flowret of his old 
ave, withering before scarcely attained nta- 
turity. Young man, thou artas yet unae- 


: . Sa : 4 
quainted with such feehwgs.’” Then, in a 


softer tone, ‘I pray God ye may ever remain 
so. He continued—‘ The shock was too 
great for my Amy. She has never since 
smiled—I fear.—ah ! I fear she will not be 
jong with me.” The venerable father here 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, as if mentally 
ejaculating — Father, preserve her, take her 
not from me before I am better reconciled to 
iny affliction.’ 





HINTS ON THEATRICAL COSTUSIF, 


Tux admirable manner in which Mathews 
zives the character of old Mr. Methusalem, 
without any other change of dress than a 
scratch wig, must convince every one who 
has beheld him, that it is very possible to 
represent old men on the stage without adojx- 
tng the preposterous costume almost univer- 
sally employed on such occasions, which is se 
very extravagant as absolutely to destroy the 
dllusion it is intended to assist. Thus, instead 
of being natural, the actor becomes gro- 
tesquely ridiculous, and caricatures merely 
because he cannot imitate. Instead of giving 
the impress of semility to gesture, voice. coun- 
tenance,—in short, to his whole person,—he 
satisfies himself with putting on a full wig 
well powdered, square-toed shoes and bue- 
kles, a cocked hat, laced coat with huge 
skeves, and flapped waistcoat, and with 
perpetually tottering and hobbliag about ; 
i short, he preduces a mere chimera—a 
character of convention, in which i Is im- 
possible to recognise one single trait of real 
life. If, in che comedy ef the Clandestine 
Marriage, medern costume is adopted forthe 
other charactérs, it is grossly absurd to see 
Lord Ogleby dressed in the fashion of at least 
half a century ago, tlrus affecting age rather 
than juvenility of appearance. If there must 
ve somewhat oufré in his dress, let it be 
on the contrary side, and let him be dis- 
"nguished by the extreme recherché of modern 
tlegance ; let there be the utniost solicitude 
" oy all appearance of age. But then 
“ Wut be asked, af sa dressed, how will it be 
possible for the actor to convey the idea of 
el | Lor the genuine actor it will not only 

“T¥ possible, but it will exhibit his con- 
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a lion.” If, indeed, the performer can do 
nothing better, even let lum adopt the practice 
of the artist just mentioned, and appear with 
a label on his neck, inscribed, fé4is as an old 
man. It would be quite as humorous, and 
not at all more extravagant than the snift now 
resorted to. In real life we behold the very 
reverse of this: there we frequeiutly see a 
most sedulous affectation of superior elegance 
in dress, and ofa fashionable exterior, in those 
who are no longer young; and, although this 
to a certain extent subdues, it certainty dots 
not destroy, the character ofage. The ¢eneral 
ir of the person, which betrays itself through 
all the disguise, is so widely different from 


that of youth, that it cannot for a single | 


moment be mistaken. It is these marks that 
the actor ought to endeavour to assume, that 
he should study and imitate, and not trust to 
an antiquated wardrobe, which looks like the 
refuse of some Jew-broker’s shop. Such 


spectre-looking dresses, which seem as if | 


they came from the shades, to haunt the 
descendants of their former wearers, are to us 
anything but comic—they tell a tale of times 
gone by. Could we imagine that so grave 
a body as the Society of Antiquaries were 
ever to be found within the walls ofa theatre, 
we should sappose that these curious relics 
were intended as a compliment to their taste 
for the venerable and obsolee, and introduced 
for the purpose of delizhting their learned 
eyes. But we much doubt whether this be 
really the case, and can, therefore, only attri- 
bute it to e disregard of propriety and com- 
mon sense, and to the exce:dingly vulgar 
error of supposing that absurdity and extra- 
vagance constitute comic humour. 


Liston’s Lord Duberly, played in an old- 


fashioned laced coat, loses half the richness of 
humour and eect that it would otherwise 
possess. The very first appearance of the 
actor in such a dress announces to us that he 
aims at outré absurdity rather than truth. 
No one can recognise in such a burlesque 
figure one trait of the genuine absurd of real 
life ; whereas, were that admirable per- 
formes to dress the character consistently, 
the contrast between the coarse and awkward 
manners of the quondam tradesman and his 
assumed gentilty of appearance would be 
infinitely more ludicrous than at present. 
Liston, too, is almoxt the last who should 
condescend to resort to such bungling arti- 
fices, which ought t be spurned as the paltry 
substitute for real comic talent. 

All that se have been saying applies with 
equal force to the costuine of female charac- 
ters. We wish that we could prevail upon 
the ancient dowagers and old maids of the 
stage, to discard their powdered tcts, high- 
crowned caps, long waists, stomachers, high- 
heeled shoes, flowered silk gowns, and other 
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antique habiluments,forsomething more resem- | 


bling the exterior of the antiquated belles and 
Hnortly matrons thatwe meet with in the actual! 
world. Pray, ladies, exhibit to us for once a 
wrinkled cadaverous countenance, set off by 
clossy jet-black ringlets, just fresh from the 
penuquier’s, or the more than craceful em- 
benpoint of filty rendered absurd merely by 
the affectation of display. But we suppore 
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that not one ef you imagines she can ever 


look old, except at be by assuming a most 
funtastic diszuise. Yet surely there would 
be no extraordinary danger in making the 
experiment ; we would, therefore, advise you, 
instead of ransacking your okl lumber-bexos, 
or consulting the plates of Bell's British 
Theatre, to take the advice of some fashiton- 
able milliner, or even, with all respect be it 
spoken, to take a glance and a lesson at the 
boxes before you. Look for a moment at 
that poor, pale, sickly-looking lady, who 
seems to think that her withered person has 
a certain sylph-like air, that she is determined 
to display to the best advantage. Further on 
sits a goodly matron of some sixty summers, 
whose cheek has yet a sunny hue, and whose 
extreme recherché of dress indicates very 
plainly that she does not desire to pass fora 
fright; but think you that an eye of the least 
experience would mistake her for forty or 
even fifty. And would to heaven, mesdames, 
that your theory, or at least what we infer to 
be such, was founded in truth, viz.—that a 
woman can never help looking young unless 
she consents to dress like her great great 
grandmother. Paint wrinkles, affect corpu- 
lence, or assume the wasted look, the toothless 
mumble, the voice, the shuffle of age,—but, 
in the name of good taste and probability, 
dismiss your obsolete frippery either to Rag 
lair or to the tomb of all the Capulets. 


—_ or 





LONGUEMANNE'S CUNNYNGE ADVERTYZER } 
OR, IRISH ANTICIPATION, 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—You have exposed the unblushing ef- 
frontery with which the works published by 
the proprietors of The Literary Gazette are 
pufted off in that journal before they appear. 
Do not, my good fellow, be after bothering 
yourself about such things, for everybody 
knows the motive of these puffs prelusive ; 
the editor, however, to make up for his 
anticipatory inspections of some works, 
delays long enough his notice of others. 
I say nothing of the volume of poems [ 
wrote, for, by J—s, the divila one of you 
critics has noticed the book at all at all, al- 
though I sent to ivery mother’s son of you 
clane large paper copies, and wrote a beauti- 
ful autograph letter with each, that you might 
preserve it among your other curiosities ; but 
[ mane a little book, written by a gentleman 
who would have been a countryman of mine, 
had he not by accident been born in France 
instead of ould Ireland: it is called Dic- 
tionnaire des Gens du Monde, and a transla- 
tion of it was reviewed in your Chronicle 
some two years ago*. Now, Mr. Editor, 


_ judge my surprise, when I find this same 


dealer in what you call ‘ anticipatory inspee- 
tions,’ giving a review of this very work in 
the Cunnynge Advertyzer of last Saturday, 
and that, too, as if it had never been trans? 
lated into English! But the crame of the joke 
is to come: would you believe it, that the 
same editor actually reviewed the English 
translauon in The Literary Gazette (for I 
cannot in this instance properly call it a 





* In The Literary Chronicle of August 3, 
1822.—Ep. 























































































Cunning A Ivertiser) of July 22, 1922, and | 


gave a few of the identical passages which | 
appear in the same journal of last Saturday!!! 
What think you of that, Mr. fditor; but, | 


faith, | ca: not stop for your f. ply, and lave 
you to think yourse ‘if, resting your's s truly, 
THADY MULROONEY, 


THE RAMBLES OF ASMCDEUS, 





‘ 
| 
NO. XXVI. | 


Pray, Mr. Editor, did you ever so far relax 
from the 
and roll down the hill in Greenwich Park, 


or play at kiss in the ring, on an Faster) 
the | 


Monday, or indulge in the glorics of 
E ‘pping Hunt, when the Lon “at citizens, as 
Tom D'U rfey said, acentury and a halfaro— 
* Once a year into Essex go : 

To see them pass along, O! tis a pretty show? | 
I say, Mr. Editor, if you have not done this, 
you have ‘ left undone those things which 
you ought to have done;’ but here I stop, 
lest I be rebuked with the trite remark, that 
the devil can quote Scripture when it answers 
lis purpose. Well, all this [ have done; [| 
always feel delighted with the happy faces 
at a fair, and, were [ grand sultan, would 
bastinado or send to the tread-mill all persons | 
who attempted to crush those innocent rural 
amusements. 

The lovely weather on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday drew crowds to Greenwich, | 
apd many a fair and slender ancle tripped 
it gaily in the park, as weil as down the hill; 
while others, whose understandings proved 
they did not stand upon trifes, were less | 
venturous. <A few old sinners of the male 
sex, far down in the hill of life as well as that | 
at Greenwich, were waiting for those little | 
accidents which, though sport to them, are 
no joke to the parties, if injured by the fall. 
Greenwich and its sports are, however, all 
eclipsed by the equestro- pe lestrian spectacle 
of the Epping Hunt. There is the proud | 
array of the chivalry of W apping and White- | 
chapel ; and every quadruped in London, | 
save the elephant and a few others in Exeter 
’Chinge, is put in requisition. 

For. weeks before Easter in every year, 
all the riding-schools are filled with coc ney 
Nimrods; every naz is enployed on the 
Sundays ; the visits to [Hyde Park, in order 
to see thedeecr, and thus be able to identify 
the Epping stag, when they catch a gli: mipse 
of him, become frequent; and nothings i; 
read at the London Inst tution but Daniel's | 
Rural Sports, or Beckford on Hunting. The | 
precaution Of ascertaining whether a stazis a 
bird orabeast has become necessary ever since | 
a Lord Mayor of London, who, in the good | 
old times, headed the Epping hunt, made a | 


mistake, which a poet has thus recorded :— | 

‘ My lord, he takes a staffin hand, to beat the 
bushes o'er; 

I must confess it was a work he ne’er had done 
before ; 

A creature bouncing from a bush, which made 
thein all to laugh; 

My lord, he cried, “a hare / 
proved an Essex calf!” 

Well, the gre at, the important day, big with 

the fate of the £ pping stag, many a pair of 

breeks, and the fundame ntal features 

sundry hecemen of London, arrives. | | 


a hare!’ butit 





of | 
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austerities of your vocation as to go } 


delive ry st \! les, 


with loug tails, 


and degrec 


stolen, 


i all the 


| with a fine starz ima cart. 


huntsmen. 
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pass ovet - the preparations of the morning, 


and leave to Mer Ufame2 to calculate the 
qu mt ty of beef andl ham that was cut into 
svidwiches, and the gallons of genuine or 


smuggled spirits (the latter of which he 
acknowledges he drinks) consumed, by way 
of a whet, to keep the cobwebs from the 
stomach, or deposited in pocket-pistols, to 
bsdischarzed when required Oh, no! ‘The 
chase [ sinz,’ or rather would sing, had I 
the muse of a Somerville, for never since — 
‘ Nimrod bold, 
That mighty hunter, first made war on beasts, 
And stained the woodland greca with purple 
dve, : 
did hunting promise a better day’s sport than 
Raster Mon lay at Epping. Karly in the 
mo ‘ning,all the livery-stables were so cleared, 
that a pun: sins ‘friend of mine said th: ey were 
he thought, to the horses, 
dot key s, and mules; and every kind of vehicle 
was also in requisit ion, from the gaudy ba- 
rouche to the safety spring-waggon, which 
bore on its side a pledge that ‘ oods + were 
safely removed’ in it, and byits owner. Tiere 
were horses of all colours and sizes, mares 
short tails, bob tails, and 
some ‘ without ever atail:’ nor were their 
riders less various; they included all orders 
3 Of Men; some went to share in 
the diversion of hunting, otuers to laugh at 
the hunters 
A friend of mine near Epping (I always 


like to make frends in a sporting neigh- | 
ae] 


~bourhood) invited me down. ‘May my 
mare slip her shoulder if I don’t,’ I ex- 
claimed with Macheath, when [ was re- 


minded that my only Rosinante had been ! stated, he lost by a fatal change of residence. 


and that [ was consequently mare- 
less. § Pooh!’ said my friend, come down 
in the coach, go to the field, see the hounds 
throw off, and tn five minutes you will have 
the choice of fifty horses that have just 
thrown their riders. The fear of Chelmsford 
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! was inas much disorder 
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SE Se 
he dogs, though few in number, and py. r 
very well trained, set up a tolerable war-c, 
which animated my friend, so that-he rae 
luntarily exclaimed —‘ There’s music 
music, my boy.’ ‘It is very tine? 
‘Where,’ exclaimed a cockney sportsman, 
who had lost one stirrup, * for ,d—n the dogs, 
they make such a noise tirat can’t hear it? 
Five minutes had not elapsed ere the field 


, there's 


Said |. 


asa routed army 
after a battle; horses without riders gral. 
lopping about, and riders without horses 
lying very tranquil, were to be seen in every 
direction : ; while the forest was strewed with 
hats, and the varied contents which had 
been dislodced from the pockets of the hunt- 
ers. I observed no less than three of the 
Monmouth Street piuc kers-in of the tribe 
of Napthali, eagerly engaged in bnying 
up the stray beavers. No great coats ap- 
peared to have been lost, so that the tribe 
of Be nyamin were unencazed in traffic, 
Aithong! 1 I could not help lauching at the 
scene before me, yet humanity bade me sue- 
cour the discomfited. These were con- 
veyed to the nearest inn, where of course 
every attention was paid them; none were 
killed, and [ have no correct list of the 
wounded; two of the latter, however, at- 
tracted my notice. One of them had but 
two jokes ud all his life, which, of course, were 
often employed, and he had lost one since 


i he left J hale Britain, where he had resided 


upwards of thirty years His name was Jo- 
seph King; and, while living in the place I 
have just mentioned, he used to say, ‘Tam 
the King of Britain.’ This joke, as L have 


One good thing yet remains to him, and he 
can insult any person with impunity, and 
prevent his nose being twinged, by merely say- 


ing, Ob! Sir, Gen t you know that I am Jofe } 


assizes, and their appliances, to boot, how- | 


ever, prevented my adopting this plan, and 
I called on a friend, a member of the Mel- 


‘ton tlunt, who— 


_ SLiv’din his saddle, lov’d the chase, the course, 
; : . ’ 
And always, ere he mounted, kissed “s" horse. 


He azreed to accor my ny me to Epping 
Hunt. Arrived at the scene of action, we 
were bot astonished at the motley group 
that presente “«ditself. Twoo'clock arrived, and 
the chase was net commenced, while nearly 

potable provisions were consumed, 
loud hazza announce } the 
Rounding, of Woodrord Wells, 
Miy ears rung with 
the loud cries of *Tally oh! as the 
men, nithe true cockney pronunciation, bawl- 
ed out; and the mild air was actually fanned 


, : 
At inzi.l. 2 


- Pg VT 
val of NI 


_into a breeze by the waving of  pocket- -hand- 


kerchiefs by the ladies. ' 
creased in interest. Every eye was directed 
to the cart where the star was confined, and 
the unbolting the drop at the Old Bailey did 
not excite a more awful pause than the un- 
locking the door of the cart: which done, out 
bounced the star, and after him hounds 
Then began that— 
LE ® seg n-haz — of neck or spine, 
Which raral gentlemen call sport divine.’ 


very moment in- 


sports- | 


} 
and | 


inquiry V 5 


King. " Mr. Joseph King’s oe eupation L know 
not, and it was with some difKeulty I learnt 
that of the other Nimrod. His name, he 
said, was Eusebius Jacob, and his profession 
was what he called tantamount to his name. 
‘And what’s your profession ! "said I. ‘An 
illuminator,’ quoth the man. On further 
found that he was a lainplighter, 
and that his two sons assisted bim in ¢/dum- 
nating, as hee alled it, one of the fow parishes 
in London where gas-lights have not been 
yet introduced. [ was eager to know + hat 


-eonnection there was between his trade and 


-arri- | 





the name of the Bishop of Ceesarea and author 


of the Praparatio o Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica. © Why,’ said the fellow, w ho was not 


without humour, ‘ my name's Eusebius; my 
son’s name is Eusébius; we are I: unplighte 1S, 
and, therefore, You see by us, dont you ! 

‘That’s a dem: ynstratio, ‘and ; | praeeparati ” 
too IT suspect,’ exclaimed a frie ad of mine, 


while I ordered Eusebius Jacob a jug of 
mulled wine for bis humour. . 

On ~ road home L| observe d many in- 
stanees of ludicrous horsemansiip. One 
i ccusdeakinn fellow asked me to hold his 
foot in the stirrup, while he threw the Te 
maining leg and foot over the horse § and 
another, lest he should not hold ‘ bis bat _ 
true,’ had run ht: horse alo wsnie Q Wai. 
ome 
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4Grasped the mancs with both their hands, 


And eke with all their might,’ | 
like homest John Gilpin; but I will net 
detain you with an account of casualties : 
i: was, indeed, as Tom D'Urfey described 
it of the city hunters of old— 
‘And when they'd done their sport, they came 
tg London, where they d well, — 
Their faces all so torn and scratch'd, their wives 
scarce knew them well ; 
For twas a very great meiéy suv Many scap d 
alive, 
For, of twenty saddles cairied out, they brought 
again but five. 
In short, surgeons and saddlers were 
equally busy next day, while the livery-stable- 
keepers were fully employed in proving the 


eoundness, wind and limb, of the horses they | 


had entrusted to the heroes of Epping Forest. 

I had intended te devote this paper entire- 
ly to one subject; but I cannot omit noticing 
a little incident at Edinburgh. It appears 
that the announced appearance of Mr. Kean, 
at the theatre of that city, has given offence, 
and that some ‘righteous over-much’ geutle- 
man spoke against it from the boxes. Is this 
wssible; if so, it is unjust. Kean has not 
otiended the Scotch public; he did not ap- 
pear before them within a few days after his 
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heing convicted of adultery; it is, therefore, | 


nothing but mere cant in the Edinburgh peo- 

ple rising on the stilts of morality to oppose 

Kean. Are the Edinburgh people all saints? 

or do they think the English never heard of—— 
‘ Mother Japps, 

At whose house tliere were some mishaps, 

To men who had wives of their ain.’ 

This Mrs. Japps was au accommodating 
iady—a sort of Mrs. Dudtteid, in Edinburgh ; 
and setghly did she appreciate the morality, 
even of the Scotch clergy, that she used to 
say she would not give ‘ one general assem- 
ly for twa winter sessions,’ although the 
former lasts but a fortmight, and the latter for 
months; then, fie on such hypocrisy, says 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


NATURAL ATTRACTIONS. 
Ir birds are singing in the bowers, 
dfinsects loiter with the flow ers, 
If blossoms sweeten air and heat, 
I wish thee here to lead my feet : 
For what are all these charms to me, 
Unless I catch a glimpse of thee ? 
The moan is ever toward the sun, 
Stars by attraction shine and run, 
The sungower casts its circling eye 
To feel the kindness of the sky: 
Can I be Jess than arhs and tloweis, 
Nor wish thee bere to teed my hours ? 
A woman's bosom without love 
ls like an ark withovt a dove : 
A weman’s heart without desire 
Is like a kiln without a fire: 
My love and my desire unite, 
That.thou wilt come and make me light. 
ELLEN MARIA. 


ee 





©00D SHOOTI \G,OR THE PIGEONS AND BARN. 
Two cockney gunners once, "tis saidx— 
Dut who to milder arts were bred 
_ Than hunting, or e’en shooting,— 
Went with their guns, one wintry day, 
And took, as cocknevs do, their way 
Along the road to Tooting ; J, 





When, as they walk’d, dispute arose, 
That almost made these friends turn foes, 
Which took an aim the truest ; 
They then agreed to try their skill, 
And with one gun, ‘because,’ said Will, 
‘That oue you know is newest.” 
A flight of pigeons first appear'd, 
Aud, as these sportsmen dire they near'd, 
Sam cock'd his picce quite ready, 
Took six yards’ aim, and, flom the lot, 
A single pigeon, lo! he shot,— 
He fired so true and steady, 
Now Will prepar’d his skill to try, 
And ata barn, that stood quite nigh, 
He took an aim most killing ; 
Then clos'd doth eyes; but, jo! ourspark, 
lu firing, whoily muiss’d the mark, 
do bad had been his drilling ! 
Sain luugh‘d at this, but Will cried out, 
‘Sammy, you heed not muke this rout, 
Because you chane’d to get one ; 
Por had us many barns been there, 
As you Suw pigeons in the air, 
I’m sure 1 should bave hitone !!! J.M. 4. 
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forms of the greater part of our town archi~ 
tocture; and yet there are many spots witht, 
London that an able artist might transfer to 
the cinvas with considerable effect. No. 288, 
A Study from Nature, by Wilson, is a delight- 
ful little bit, and what may almost be desig- 
nated as a specimen of the ‘ still life’ of 
landscape. It consists of merely some dock- 


leaves, the stump ofa tree, and some paling ; 


but these are painted with a taste and feeling 
that leave nothing to be wished for; and, 
apparently uninteresting as such objects may 
be, yet, when thus executed, they are capable 
of awakening pleasing associations, and per- 
haps captivate the more because they atiect 
to promise so litle. No. 332, Chalk ChffS 
near TFolkstone, with Shakspeare’s Cliff in 
the distance, by Linton, is a piece of great 
merit, in wich the artist has very happily 
avoided that rawness of tone into which 
such a subject was apt to lead; yet without 
anything attected or unnatural inthe colouring. 
(To be continued ) 








FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 

We now resume our remarks on this exhi- 
bition, premising, however, that we do not 
bind ourselves to be very methodical in the 
order in which we pass irom one subject to 
another, or particularly attentive to what may 
seem precedency in point of importance or 
merit. We will, therefore, just look at one 
or two things in the anti-room, before we 
proceed farther. Miss Sharples’ Country 
Fair, although it does not satisfy the eye, as 
a picture, is yet a performance of much 
cleverness, and possesses several good-parts. 
Several of the groups are highly amusing, 
and there is a matter-of-fact air about the 
performance that is not uninteresting ; and yet 
we could wish that it possessed somewhat 
more of artist-like feeling. No. 302, The 
Finishing Touch, by Morton, is a subject of 


some humour, and, with a certain piquant 
originality in the idea that pleases us: it 
-exhibits the interior of a painter's study, 


where the imprudent artist bas left a land- 


: scape on his easel, which a monkey, who has 
seized this opportunity of tiying his dexterity 


in the management of the brush, is touching 


, up in the sky with vermillion. There seems to 


ws something waggish in the conceit of making 
Pug attempt to improve upon the sober 


| hues of nature, by his ‘splendid colouring,’— 


not that we will accuse the artist of intending 
any personal reflections ; we, however, give 
him full credit for the joke. The cumposi- 


‘tion is good, and the effect picturesque. 





No 284, London, from Waterloo Bridge, 
by Ward, is a weil-painted picture. The 
cone of the coleuring is rich, and the masses 
of light and shade well balanced to each other. 
St. Paul’s, with its majestic dome, is seen 
very advantageously from the point of view 
selected by the artist, and the scene altogether 
conveys a favourable impression of the gran- 
deur of the mctropolis, as viewed from the 
river. Let us be permitted to remark here, 
that very few of our painters in oil-colours 
sclect any subjects of street scenery, probably 
deterred by the imonofonous and insipid 
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ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
Turre were never, perhaps, so many public 
structures and so many plans for the im- 
provement and embellishment of the metro- 
polis, in actual progress, or on the eve of ex- 
ecution, as at the present moment. The 
west wing of the Bank is now completed, 
and the workmen have bezun their operations 
upon the centre, for the purpose of taking it 
down, preparatory to its being rebuilt ina 
style corresponding with the rest of the edi- 
tice. The Board of Trade at Whitehall 
is considerably advanced, and Downing 
Street, hitherto a mass of some of the 
most paltry and shabby hovels in town, will 
assume a splendid appearance. . Me. Smirke 
has been charged with the building of the 
east wing of the terrace front at Somerset 
House; and the new residence for the Duke 
of York ; besides which, the new buildings 
at the British Museum, and the Post Office, 
are now executing under his direction. Mr. 
Papworth is, we understand, employed in 
preparing designs: for the New Street, to be 
carried from the present site of Fleet Mar- 
ket and Holborn Bridge to Clerkenwell 
Green; a commutncation is about to be opea- 
ed between Bishopsgate Street and the Cir- 
cus in Moorfields; and, in the Regent's 
Park, the noble edifice constructing, after 
Mr. Burtou’s designs, for Mr. Horner's la- 
norama, now rapidly advancing towards 
completion, will certainly not be the least in- 
teresting or important of our architectural 
acquisitions. Then there are, too, the College 
of Physicians, which, by the hye, proceeds 
very slowly; the handsome Ionic church in 
Regent Square, Sidmouth Street ; and Rieh- 
mond Terrace, W hitehall,—all ef which will 
contribute much to the embellishment of 
their respective sites. 


THE DRAMA. 

A new piece has been produced at Covent- 
Garden Theatre; entitled Le Hebrew Family, 
ora Travell r’s Adventure. The music was 
pretty, but the play insufferably dull. After 
having been performed two or three nights, 
it was withdrawn. There is no novelty at 
Drury -Lane Theatre. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


A very fine copy of the rare Mentz, or 
Mayence, Bible, in two volumes folio, 1462, 
has recently been discovered by Mr. Duppa, 
in the public library at Tours, where there 
are, likewise, other Bibles of extreme scarcity. 
These treasures are not. highly estimated at 
Thev would, however, | 
amply compensate an adventurous bibliopo- 
list, could they be transferred to the mart of 


their present depot. 


London. 


Monsignore Angelo Mayo, already ccle- 
brated for his discoveries in the ‘ Palimp- 
sestes, has just discovered more important 
treasures than all those already found by 
Very voluminous fragments of the lost 
books of Polybius and Diodorus have been 
found among more recent manuscripts of ec- 
They mention an entire 
book. of Diodorus, containing precious de- 
M. Mayo has also 
discovered numerous fragments of Menander. 


him. 


clesiastical works. 


tails of the Pheenicians. 


Traveller in Africa.—-<A letter from Tripo- 

li, Barbary, of 7th January, says :—‘ The 
French Traveller, M. J. R. Pacho, after tra- 
versing Egypt, has just arrived at Derna, 
yrovided with a recommendation from Me- 

heties Ali Pacha for the chief of this regency, 
and with a letter from M. Drovetti for the 
French consul-general, who has procured all 
the necessary means to examine in detail and 
in Safety the ancient Pyrenaica, the coasts of 
the Syrtes, and the interior of the kingdom 
This traveller is known in the 
most advantageous manner, and is besides 


of Tripoli. 


under the auspices of our Royal Institute. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. LEATAWICK'S communication shall have | 


early insertion. 


The letter on the Necessity of Amending the | 
Apothecary’s Bill reached us too late fur ine | 
sertion this week, but it shall appear in our’ 


next, when several reviews, which stand over, 
shall have a phice. 
J.R.P.in an early number. 


We are sorry we cannot accept the offer of 


Tyo. 
_ 


The work alluded to by H. M., of Glasgow, | 


has elready been reviewed in The Literary 
Chronicle. When the second edition appears, 
the editor will avail himself of the information 
given by H. M., for which, in the meantime, 
he retuins his best thanks. 





Th’s paper is published early on Saturday, price Gd. ; 





_ ——_ -_——— -_—— — 


London: Published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ fer the Editor’ (post patd) areto be nit . 
; Ray, Creed Laue; Richardson, Corulill; Hughes, 15, St. Martrn’s-le-Granes 


also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ [all Court ; 





| seller in town ur country. 


suoker, 23, Fore Strect 4 tins 
Pall-Mail; Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Grifliu & Co., Glasgow; and by all Booksellers and Newsvendeis.—Printed by Davidson, Serie’s Place, 


Works published since our last notice —Babington, 
a tragedy. 4s. 64,—Recollections of the Peniusula, 
10¢. 64.—The Thiee Brothera, or Adventures of the 
Sherleys, post 8vo. 9: —Ballantyne’s Novels, complete, 
10 vols. royal Svo 14/,—Harding’s Short-Hand, 3s.— 
Stennett's Works, 3 vols. Svo. with life, bv Jones, 27s.— 
Lambeth and the Vatican, 3 vols. 21s —Heugh's Prae- 
tice of Courts Martial, 8vo. 26s —Thomas Fitzgerald, 
the Lord of Odlaley, 3 vols. 8vo. 275.—Fairy Favours, 
foolscap 8yo. 15s. 


GS! MTETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
. SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 

The SECOND ANNUAL EXUIBITION forthe Sale 
of the Works of Living Artists of the United Kingdom, 
IS NOW OPEN from Nine till Dusk. 

Admittance, One Siilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 











This day is published, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 308. boards, 
TPALES, by the O'MARA FAMILY: 
containing Crohvore of the Bill-Hook, the 
Fetches, and John Doe. 
Loudon: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin 


STREAM OF TIME, OR CHART OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 
This day is published, in two large sheets, handsomely 
coloured, price 188 or, mounted on rollers and ledge 
and varnished, £1. 8s. 


Tue STREAM of TIME; or, Chart of 


Universal History: showing the Rise aud Fall of 
the Various Nations of the World, from the Creation to 
the preseut Time, frow the German of Strass, with an 
Additional Streain, exhibiting the most Eminent Cha- 
racters that flourished during that period. 

Printed for CsSinith, Mapseller, No. 172, Strand. 














MEXICO, COLOMBIA, BRAZIL, BUENOS 
AYRES, &e. 

Lately was published, corrected to the present Time, 
containing Fifty-six large Quarto Maps, handsomely 
Coloured, half bound, price £3. 13s. 6d. 

S MUiTIVS NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 

\7 containing distinct Maps of all the principal 

Ewpires, Kingdoms,and States throughout the World, 

from the latest Authorities, 

Printed for C Smith, Mapseller, No. 172 Strand. 
Where may be bad his Classical Atlas, being a Com- 
panion to the above Work, handsomely Coloured and 
half-bound, price £1. 18s. 
The above Atlases may be had bound in one volume, 
price £5. 5s. forming together the most complete body 
of Ancient and Modern Geography extant. 





SCRAPIANA POETICA. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 3s. 
QGCRAPIANA POETICA. By the Author 
ko of JUAN SECUNDUS. 

: Printed for John Miller, New Bridge Street, Black- 
riars. 
Also, just published, JUAN SECUN DUS, Canto First, 
3s. 64. Canto Second ina few days. 





MISS FOOTE!!! 
With a Frontispiece on Steel, and Eleven Vignettes, 
by Thurston, 8s_ in elegant boards, 

‘MILES and TEARS: comprising ‘ MA- 
WJ RIA DARLINGTON,’ a Sketch from Real Life 
(on recent circumstarces); and Sixteen other Sketches 
and Tales. Inserthed to Washington Irving, author of 
‘The Sketch. Boek.’ 

*,* The intense and very pecaliar interest which is 
infused into this volume has so rivetted pubhe feeling 
upon it, that in two weeks nearly the whole of a large 
First Edition is sold. The pathos with which the Tales 
ure written, united with their atlecting characteristics, 
make it thus attractive. 

‘It has been got up (says ‘La Belle Assemblée’ of 
this month) with considerable taste Tae Sketebes ive 
very pleasing, and evince feeliugs of the must amiable 
character.’ 

‘This is not only an unique but extremely pretty 
little volume. The dedication to Washington Irving, 
Esq. is an elegant morceau.’"—Morning Post. 

*[t may be a sufficient recommendation of the vig- 
nettes to say they are designs by Thurston."— Literary 
Chronicle. 

Loudon: William Charlton Wright, publisher, 65, 
Paternoster Row; and may be procured of any Book- 


Ee ee 


pomewae —,_—— 
SUPERIOR LITHOGRAPHY —— 

Pablished by William Cole, No 10, Newgate’ 

The following ave handsomely got up jn lich 
hy. and are confidently submitted - a eee 
te betvg supertour to any others, t bu the Publi, ; 
1. QTU DIES, FOREIGN and ENGLIsyj. 
b by Calvert. Pmperial dto half bound £1] : 
Myron! ¢ oe ony sa of 24 subjects, each occupyin: 
15 inches by 10) They mas also be liad iu Six 9 
at 4s each. f : sah Numbers, 

2. RURAL SCENERY ; Coloured by Calyor half 
bound, mipertal dto. CTs. ‘These cons st of 16 Suits, 
jects, each ocenpying 7 laches by 6, and, aude, the 
—* ‘Vignettes, may be had se parately, price fs A, 
eacn. ’ 

3. CALVERT'S INITIATORY DRAWING BOOK . 
by which Learners may teach themseWwes the Eletents 
of that elegant Accomplishment. Ip 12 Numbers; Six 
plain, Is. each; and Sex coloured, 2s Gd each, 

4. VIEWS from NATURE, by Caivert, half-bonga 
imperial 4to. 15s. These cousist of 12 Subjects, orcu. 
pying 9inches by 6; aud may be had separate, priuted 
on tinted Drawing Vaper, Is. each. 

5. BRITISH SCENERY ; consisting Of a variety of 
interesting Subjects, by ‘T. Calvert. Three Numbers 

rice 2s. 6d. each. , 

6 CALVERT'’S LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING. 
BOOK, First Series, publishing my Numbers, 6d. each, 

7. DITTO, Second Series, in Numbers, 94. each, 

§. DITO, Third Series, ls each 

9. CALVERTS INTRODUCTION to LAND. 
SCAPE DRAWING. Twelve Numbers, 1s 6d each. 

10 FOOTSTEPS of FLORA, or, the Art of Flower 
Painting rendered Easy) Six Numbers, Is. 6d. each, 
ll. FOSSELL’S DRAWING-BOOKS, after Morland, 


Is. each. 

FLOWERS, 

Incomprrably execute t by the first Artists, and cal: 
culated for Amateurs and Learners, ta the frst 
Clas-es of Society 
1. FLORAS YEAR, or, MONTHLY BOUQUET; 

half-bound, imperial tolro, price £4. 108. This elegant 

collection cousists of Tweive B uquets, composed of 

Fiowers to be bad in the same Month; tastefully and 

accurately coloured alter the living Plants. They may 

also be had separately, mounted on sti Drawing- Pape, 

price 7s each. Subjects occupying 10 inches by 8. 

2 HORTICULTURAL BEAUTIES; or, Corect 
Portraits from the Flower Garden; coloured after the 
living Plants; balf-bound, roy sl folio, £2.25. Twelve 
Subjects. each vecupying 1S inches by 9. To be had 
separately, price 4s. each. 

3. FOOTSTEDS of FLORA; or the Art of Flowes- 
Painting rendered Kasy. Ln six Numbess, price Is. 6d. 
each; or neatly half bound 10s. 6d. 

THE FOREST, 

Llustrated in a Series of Lithographic Drawings 
by Calvert, delineating the peculiar Character uf 
cuch Tree, printed tn kolto, on tinted Imperial. 

Subjects vecupying VO Inches by Vs. 

1. Oak, Asn, Willow, Scoteh-Fir, 10s, 6a. 

2 Walnut, Sweet-Chestnut, Eom, Birch, 10s. 6d. 
N.B Each of the above Specimens, separately, price 3s. 


RUINS, — 
Illustrative of .Incient Splendour: in a Servs 0 
Lith graphic Drawings, locally taken by Calvert, 
printed in kolio, on tinted Imperial. 
Subjects occupying 1 Inches bu. 

1. St Alban’s Abbey Courch, South-west View; 
Lyme Castle, Kent; ‘Trutern Abbey, Monmouthshire, 
Soutin-east View; Eltham Palace, Kent, South west 
View—9s. til. 2 

2. Netiey Abbey, Hampshire, interior View, Ext 
Window; Elthim Palace, Kent, East Entrance: Roshia 
Castle, near Edinburgh, Seuth west View ; _pietere 
Abbey, Monmouthshire, interior View, East Window— 
10s. 6 

3 Newark Abbey, Surrey, South east View; Foun- 
tains’ Abbey, York ; Rochester Castle, pest Walthau 

bbey, Essex, North cast View—10s Od. 

“"— ba Abbey, Scotland, South View; one 
Castle, Kent, East’ View; Kildare Abbey, — : 
Noith-west View ; Lanercost Priory, Cuuberian', 
West View—10s Gd ; ii ail 
N.B. The above beautiful Views, separately, at 3s: 
FASHIONABLE RESORTS, 
Rilustrated in smalé vblung Drawings, t 
coloured, sic on a Sheet, six Shillungs cae 
or mounted separately, Vs. Gd. each 
Subjects vecupying V4 Inches 
1 Hastings, Six Views. Dd Ramsgate, 
2 Windsor, ditto, 6 Margate, 
3 Tonbridge Wells, ditto. | 7 Netiey Ab 


astefull 
A Sheet! 


hy 3 

Six Views. 
ditto 

hev, ditto. 
bey, ditto. 





4. bi ighton, Gilto, 5. ‘Tiutern At 
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